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liNTRODITCTION. 



Thbae are many proofs before mankind to 
demonstrate^ that one great and glorious Su- 
preme superintends and controls the events 
which occur ordinarily in this life. The light 
of nature is sufficient to show this : hut the 
revelation of the sovereign will of God has 
opened the fact with much greater fulness, 
and has evinced that, while in all his dealings 
with our race, favour and love are especially 
prominent, nothing happens without his cou' 
trol and arrangement. The many events and 
circumstances, however, which occur from time 
to time in the world, proceed for the most part 
evenly, travelling in an accustomed channel ; 
and hence, these are scarcely perceptible to the 
vast proportion of mankind, nor indeed to any, 
unless influenced by God's grace, and led to 
recognise his constant and merciful interposition 
on their behalf. And even to such persons, 
change succeeds change ordinarily in so usual 
a course, that the God of providence, without 
whom a sparrow does not fall to the ^-wAi^ 
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is often disregarded, when, were men "wise, 
and would observe these things," they would 
assuredly "understand the loviugkindness of 
the Lord." 

But there are periods in which this accus- 
tomed evenness of the occurrence of events is 
broken ; the dispensations of Divine Providence 
are then more peculiarly unfolded, and their 
bearings and consequences are of so marked a 
character, that they cannot escape the observa- 
tion even of the mass of the human race. Now 
and then, in the dispensations of God, a sudden, 
and unexpected revolution takes place, which, 
though small in its commencement — as the 
cl<»ud seen by the messenger of the prophet, of 
the size of a man's hand — ^yet, in the end, 
shakes the nations, and changes and annihilates, 
in its consequences, many of the existing and 
long growing associations of the past. Such 
was that event, in the history of the church of 
the Redeemer of men, which produced the re- 
markable man whose history is the subject of 
this book. 

The church, at the time of Luther's birth, 
was involved in darkness : corruption, both of 
doctrine and practice, imiversally prevailed. 
The only way of salvation, through justification 
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by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, was fearfully 
obscured. The practice of fraud had succeeded 
to the almost entire removal of morality. 
Christianity existed only in name, and not 
in reality amongst the generality of mankind, 
■who professed to believe in its necessity for 
ultimate safety. The profession of the name 
of Christ was everywhere made, throughout 
the continent of Europe ; but the Bible had 
ceased to be the text book to point out the way 
of salvation. Human traditions and dangerous 
deceits had supplanted the pure, unadulterated 
word of Grod. Another gospel, as contrary to 
that proclaimed as " good tidings of great joy 
to all people," as light is contrary to darkness, 
was universally promulgated ; souls were perish- 
ing on every hand, deceived and led astray from 
the only foundation upon which security for 
eternity is built, through the pernicious teach- 
ing of a religion, which falsely claimed an 
apostolical origin, and a Divine appointment. 

Many efforts had been made, from time to 
time, by men whom God had blessed with the 
light of his truth, to emancipate the church from 
this deadly condition ; but none were effectual 
till after the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, when the Romish church seems to hw^ 
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filled up the measure of her iniquities. At 
this period, " the world beheld an attempt 
to restore the light of the gospel, more evan- 
gehcally judicious, more simply founded on the 
word of God, and more ably and successfully 
conducted, than any which had been attempted" 
in past ages. Dinne Providence specially in- 
terfered to bring about a result, so much 
desired and prayed for fcy the few who valued 
the truths of salvation ; and one man was 
raised up, not only to attack the errors of the 
church of Rome, but to proclaim in all their ful- 
ness the doctrines of grace, which alone can 
annihilate the false principles and corrupt 
usages, to which the depravity of human nature 
has ever most willingly resorted. And the 
result was, that the system of Romanism re- 
ceived so severe a shock, and such a thorough 
exposure, that it has never since recovered the 
position it then so happily lost, and which it is 
devoutly to be prayed it may never more regain . 
It is on the history of that man, and the 
events which marked his progress, as well as 
the results which have occurred from them, 
that we now enter. May the God of truth assist 
the effort, and crown it with his blessing ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Early life of Luther— He discovers a Bible at £rfurt->His en- 
trance on a monastic career. 

Martin Luther was bom at Eisleben, in 
Lower Saxony, on the 10th of November, 1483. 
His father, John Luther, had wrought in the 
mines of Mansfeldt, but after the birth of his 
son he removed to that town, became a pro- 
prietor in the mines, and discharged the duties 
of several public offices. He is spoken of as 
an upright, diligent, and open-hearted man, 
and appears to have won the universal esteem 
and respect of his fellow-townsmen. His wife, 
Margaret, the mother of the great Reformer, 
was equally distinguished for her reverence of 
God, her unaffected piety, and .the modesty of 
her deportment ; so that she was looked upon 
by other excellent women as a model of virtuftx 
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In the early part of the lives of John and 
Margaret Luther, their pecuniary circumstances 
were much straitened. Their son himself has 
left it upon record, that " they were originally 
indigent, that his father was a poor miner, and 
that his mother had carried fire-wood," which 
the father had cut, that she might earn a 
pittance to hring up her children, enduring the 
hardest labour for their sakes. After their re- 
moval, however, to Mansfeldt, their prospects 
seem to have brightened, and their industry 
evidently prospered. They had several other 
children, but of these no accurate mention has 
been discovered. On the birth of their son 
Martin, the first object of his parents was to 
dedicate him to God, and on the very next day, 
he received the rite of baptism, being named 
after the saint enrolled on that day in the 
Kotnish calendar. 

Of the younger days of Martin Luther not 
much is known, save that his father, being de- 
sirous that he should become a man of learnings 
sent him at a very early age to school, whither 
he, as well as George CEmilius, who in after 
years married his sister, frequently carried him. 
It is recorded, that John Luther ^* was a man 
who lived in the fear of God, and devoted the 
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little leisure his business allowed him to reli- 
gious pursuits ; and that it was his habit con- 
stantly to pray fervently and loudly at the bed- 
side of his child^ that the Almighty would make 
him a partaker of his grace, and would re- 
member his great name, and promote the propa- 
gation of purer doctrine than then was taught, 
through the instrumentality of the child before 
him." As his prosperity increased, he cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the ecclesi- 
astics and masters of schools ; and out of regard 
to the future welfare and advancement of his 
child, he frequently invited them to his house, 
vrith. the view of also inducing him to prefer 
the society of such persons, and to desire one 
day to be either a schoolmaster or a man of 
learning. The treatment which the child re- 
ceived at school was most severe : he had to 
endure repeated floggings, once as many as 
fifteen times in one day ; and though he made 
some progress, yet the education he received 
was by no means calculated to improve 
either his character or disposition. Notwith- 
standing the severity he met with at home 
and at school, there is but little doubt that the 
piety of his parents, and the force of their ex- 
ample, made both a favourable wA \36&>aB.% 
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impression upon his mind. Until he had 
reached the age of fourteen years, he continued 
to meet with the same severity of treatment, and 
remained at home under the care and control of 
his parents. But at this time, heing encouraged 
hj his progress, and hj the favourahle report of 
his masters, his father sent him to the school 
of the Franciscans, at Magdeburg, to pursue 
his studies under the care of his friend, John 
Beinec. His removal, however, from the pa- 
rental roof afforded him no alleviation of the 
rough treatment he had continued to receive ; 
for though we no longer hear of similar severity 
teing practised towards him, yet he had to 
undergo bodily hardships which were scarcely 
less rigorous. This was a severe apprenticeship 
for him. Cast upon the world at so early an 
age, without friends or protectors, he trembled 
at the presence of his masters, andin his play- 
hours he and other children as poor as him- 
self with difficulty obtained their bread by 
begging. " I was accustomed," he says, " with 
my companions, to beg a little food to supply 
our wants. One day, about Christmas time, we 
were going altogether through the neighbouring 
villages, from house to house, singing in concert 
the usual carols on the infant Jesus, bom at 
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Bethlehem . We stopped in front of a peasant's 
house, which stood detached from the rest, at 
the extremity of the village. The peasant 
hearing us sing our carols, came out with some 
food, which he intended to give us, and asked 
in a rough loud voice, * Where are you, boys V 
Terrified at these words, we ran away as fast as 
we could. We had no reason to fear, for the 
peasant offered this assistance in kindness ; but 
our hearts had no doubt become fearful from 
the threats and tyranny which the masters then 
used towards their scholars ; so that we were 
seized with sudden fright. At last, however, 
as the peasant still continued to call us, we 
stopped, forgot our fears, ran to him, and re- 
ceived the food he offered us." 

Young Luther stayed but one year at Mag- 
deburg — cliiefly from his inability to support 
himself in the then usual method by which 
the children of poor persons obtained their 
livelihood — by soliciting contributions from 
house to house, as a small remuneration foi 
their services in singing during Divine worship 
in the churches, and for their performance 
of various other offices, for which their educa- 
tion was afforded gratuitously. His mother 
had poor relatives living at E\sen?LC^ ^.^ \>Kva» 
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time, and he was therefore removed thence, 
where he underwent the same privations, and 
obtained a bare subsistence in the same man- 
ner as at Magdeburg. After meeting with 
continued rebuffs, and scarcely obtaining the 
common necessaries of life for some time, he 
at length attracted the attention of a* pious 
woman named Cotta, a daughter of the burgo- 
master of Eilfeld, who being pleased with his 
general demeanour, and also struck with the 
melodiousness of his voice and his apparent 
devotion, took him into her house, with the 
consent of her husband, supported him, and 
enabled him to give an undivided attention 
to his studies. Thus at the very moment when 
he began to feel that he knew not what would 
become of him, and when positive starvation 
appeared before him. Divine Providence opened 
a door of hope, and relieved him from the 
weight of sorrow that had almost broken his 
spirit. In after life he was enabled to feel, as 
every Christian will feel, that in the darkest 
moments God is ever nearest to his people ; 
and when their sorrows are greatest, his hand 
is ready to dispense the bounty which shall 
remove their cares, and assuage their griefs. 
In the family of Cotta, Luther's life was of a 
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vastly different character to that he had pre- 
viously passed through. He was no longer 
subject to want^ or weighed down with care : 
his mind became more calm — ^his heart more 
enlarged — ^his disposition more cheerful. His 
observance of his religious duties, and his 
exertions for seU'-improvement, were now un- 
ceasing. He applied himself with unremitting 
labour to the acquisition of the Latin language, 
and lost no time in preparing himself for en- 
tering one of the universities of his country. 
His leisure moments he devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of his natural taste for music, and he also 
learned to play on the lute and on the flute. 
For four years he thus continued to prosecute 
his studies under the hospitable roof of his 
foster parents : but when he had reached his 
eighteenth year, the opportunity he had so long 
and so ardently desired arrived, and he entered 
the university of Erfurt, as his father anxiously 
vrished him to study philosophy, and after- 
wards to obtain a thorough acquaintance with 
the jurisprudence of his country. He did not 
now leave his son to obtain a precarious sup- 
port as he had done in his earlier school days, 
probably from his own pecuniary circumstances 
having been enlarged, as well as from the 
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impression that his son no longer required to 
undergo the trials of life in order to fit him to 
endure any dispensations which at a future time 
might befall him. "We find, therefore, that he 
made great personal exertions and sacrifices to 
support him respectably at Erfurt. 

At the age of twenty, Luther proceeded to 
the degree of bachelor of arts ; having finished 
his course of philosophy, he gave a close appli- 
cation to the study of the civil law, and he is 
said to have intended to advance himself by 
pleading at the bar. He, however, had not 
the mere object in view of cultivating his 
understanding by unremitting attention to the 
lectures of the professors, by obtaining the 
information he could gain from repeated con- 
versations with them, or by seeking their 
aid on all subjects which appeared to him 
doubtful. Even at this early period of his 
life, he felt that his sole help and dependence 
rested with One mightier than man. The 
religious impressions which had been early 
made on his mind, had not been effaced, 
and he was continually earnest in prayer 
that God would not forsake him, but that he 
would be with him to bless and prosper his 
labours. 
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To one so anxious to acqxiire knowledge on 
every subject which appeared calculated to im- 
prove his inquiring mind, the Hbrary of the uni- 
versity, as might naturally be supposed, would 
open a fund of information which he did not 
fail to appreciate. Every moment he could 
spare he was found there, searching with un- 
wearied pleasure the writmgs of the learned 
authors of previous times, and, for two years, he 
was unremitting in prosecuting his researches. 
But when he had reached his twentieth year, a 
mighty event was brought to pass for him — 
an event, which opened the first dawning of 
those extraordinary changes, which he was ap- 
pointed by Divine Providence to effect in his 
future life. This event was nothing less than 
the discovery of a Latin copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, which, no sooner arrested his at- 
tention, than it excited his highest interest, 
and proved indeed to him a treasure of incal- 
culable worth. He then discovered for the 
first time that there was much more of Divine 
Scripture extant than the Gospels and Epistles, 
which alone were read to the people, in the 
usual services of the church, every Sunday 
throughout the year. His attention was more 
especially attracted by the history of Hanivak 
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and Samuel, which he read with eager de- 
light; and from studying the word of God 
with prayer^ his understanding became gradu- 
ally more enhghtened, and he found that 
comfort arising in his heart, which, till then, 
he had never experienced. From this hour, 
his earnest desires and prayers were, that 
he might one day possess such a book as 
his own. His prayers were answered ; and in 
God's good time, through circumstances which 
were most irksome to him, and with most un- 
remitting labour and energy, as will by and 
by be related, he was made the instrument of 
giving to his countrymen this most inestimable 
of all treasures, in his native tongue. 

The unceasing application which Luther had 
continued to give to the course of study on 
which he had originally entered, as well, prob- 
ably, as the discovery that it failed to satisfy 
the cravings of his anxious mind, induced, at 
this period of his life, a settled melancholy, 
which greatly depressed his health. Soon after 
taking his academical degree of bachelor of arts, 
or philosophy, he was seized with so severe and 
dangerous an illness, that he fully anticipated 
his speedy death. At this period, he received 
the visits of many of his friends, amongst whom 
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was an aged monk, who had long observed the 
exercises of his mind, and was aware of his 
anxiety respecting spiritual matters. From 
him Luther did not conceal his apprehension 
that he should speedily die : but the old man, 
whilst speaking words of comfort to him, and, 
as if gifted for the moment with a spirit of 
prophecy, bade him *' be of good cheer, for his 
end was not yet nigh, inasmuch as God would 
make him a great man, as well as an instrument 
for the consolation of others :" at the same 
time reminding him, that "whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ;" a discipline which, if 
borne with meekness and patience, could not 
fail to be profitable to him. 

Shortly after this conversation, Luther was 
restored to health, and though his mind was 
not yet at peace respecting his condition in the 
sight of Gk)d, he still applied himself with in- 
defatigable activity to those studies which his 
illness had temporarily interrupted, so that in 
the year 1506, he proceeded to the. higher 
degree of master of arts, and held the honour- 
able position of second amongst seventeen candi- 
dates. The ceremony was performed, according 
to custom, with much pomp. A procession 
with torches came to do him honour-^ tl^a 
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fcstival was magnificent, and the rejoicing ge- 
neral. Encouraged, perhaps, by these circum- 
stances, Luther at once prepared to apply him- 
self exclusively to the study of the law, agree- 
ably to the wish of his father, and began to give 
lectures, as was usual with the newly-initiated 
masters, in various branches of philosophy. 
Amidst all his occupations, however, one thing 
was always uppermost in his mind : his con- 
science was ever struggling to remind him, 
and to keep in his recollection that he had a 
soul to be saved or lost ; and that, after all, 
human learning was of little value unless his 
salvation were secure. His views, at this sea- 
son, were still limited on the method of obtain- 
ing this *' pearl of great price." Like the rest 
of his fellow men, he looked for it to accrue to 
him through his own personal merits, and by 
the strictness of his morality. He was bound 
up and fettered in that spirit of legality which 
induces so many to endeavour to pay the mighty 
debt, contracted to the Lord most high, and to 
strive to insure a well-grounded hope of im- 
mortality through their own doings — a labour 
which must always fail. 

Two remarkable events led to an immediate 
and sudden change in his intentions and pur- 
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suits. One of bis most intimate college friends, 
named Alexis, having been assassinated, be 
A^ as led to inquire in wbat condition he should 
have been found bad the event happened to 
liimself, and he was filled with dread at the con- 
templation of the consequences. Soon after, 
whilst on a visit to his parents, during the vaca- 
tion of the summer of 1505, and when within a 
short distance of Erfurt, he was overtaken by a 
terrific storm of thunder and lightning, during 
which a tbimderbolt fell close at bis feet, but 
from which he most providentially escaped 
unhurt. He imagined that his hour was come, 
and the terrors of death and judgment flashed 
so vividly on his mind, that on that very spot, 
and on his knees, he vowed that if God would 
only please to spare his life, he would from that 
hour give up the world, and dedicate his future 
career to his honour and service : acting on these 
impressions, he formed the immediate resolution 
of entering a monastery on his return to Erfurt.* 

* There is sojne discrepancy in the narrative of these events 
by various writers. By some it is stated that his friend Alexis 
\f as struck dead by a thunderbolt by his side during the thunder 
storm ; and by others that he was assassinated whilst it was 
raging. The author has followed the account given by Merle 
D'Aubfgn6, in his valuable History of the Reformation, as un- 
doubtedly the most accurate account of the matter, which 
hitherto had been involved in some doubt and mystery. 
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When once Luther had come to any deter- 
mination, young as he was, he was not easily 
diverted from his purpose. Having, there- 
fore, returned to Erfurt, on the evening of the 
17th of August, 1505, he invited several of his 
college friends to spend the evening with him ; 
and, during the amusements he had provided 
for their entertainment, he communicated to 
them his intentions. It instantly had the 
effect of breaking up the gaiety of the meeting, 
and many efforts were made to induce him to 
abstain from taking what was considered so 
rash and hasty a step. Bright prospects, 
which appeared to them to be in store for him, 
by this decision would at once be frustrated : 
his future greatness in the wcgrld, which they 
fully anticipated would result from his learn- 
ing and imceasing application, would now be 
blasted ; therefore, with one voice, they en- 
treated him to pause ere he committed him- 
self by such a step. It was of no avail — 
his resolution was taken. Providence in- 
tended that brighter prospects should be in 
store for him than his friends could possibly 
anticipate : the greatness which was to attach 
to his name was to be of a nature which 
they could neither perceive nor look for ; and 
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the way to it was not by human eflPort, or 
by the power of men, but by the direction of 
God himself, whose way was not man's way, 
and whose intentions were not after an earthly, 
but an eternal purpose. That very night he 
quitted his lodgings, taking with him no books 
but Virgil and Flautus, and with scarcely any 
previous intimation to the authorities of his 
wish or intention, he proceeded to the con- 
vent of the Augustines, where he was imme- 
diately admitted. He thus separated hinjself 
from his parents, his companions in study, and 
the world, when he had only reached the age 
of twenty-one years and nine months. 

The day following, he wrote to his friends, 
bidding them farewell ; and returned at the 
same time his ring and academical dress as a 
master of arts. At once they repaired to the 
monastery, hoping to gain an interview with 
him, and to dissuade him from pursuing the 
course on which he had entered : but they 
were not permitted even to see him ; and a 
month elapsed before any person was allowed 
to do so. His parents, as might have been 
anticipated, were overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion at the step he had taken. All their 
expectations were annihilated by it, and his 
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father consequently wrote a letter of strong re- 
monstrance to him, in which he threatened^ in 
the event of his persisting in his determination^ 
that he would not only withdraw his favour 
from him, hut totally disinherit him. It is also 
said that he sought a personal interview with 
his son, and repeated what he had urged hy 
letter. Martin Luther pleaded to his father 
that he was under the influence of a call from 
Heaven, to take upon him monastic vows, and 
that he dared not disobey it ; but so little was 
John Luther impressed with the soundness of 
his son's excuse, that he attributed it rather to 
the snares and delusions of Satan. All remon- 
strance was, however, without effect, and recon- 
ciliation was not brought about between them till 
some time afterwards, when pestilence carried 
off two of Martin's brothers, and intelligence 
was conveyed to his father that he also was 
dead. Having, however, learned that this was 
not the fact, and his friends urging that he ought 
to make some sacrifice for the cause of God, 
and consent to his son becoming a monk, he 
at last reluctantly yielded to their entreaties ; 
saying, " Be it so, and God grant it may end 

WELL.'* 



CHAPTER II. 



Luthtr*! difitTess of mind— The advantage he derived from tho 
friendship of Staupita—His ordination. 



Had Luther been conscious of his own in- 
ability for any good thing ; had he perceived 
that salvation is God's free gift to man, solely 
for the merits of Christ Jesus, freely imputed to 
the believer, irrespective of his own efforts ; he 
might have paused before he shut himself out 
from the communications and the society of 
his friends. But he had this yet to learn ; and 
through the overruUng providence of God he 
discovered the plague of his own heart, and 
the means by which alone transgressions can 
be blotted out, in the very place in which, of 
all others, it seemed the least likely for liis 
gaining such knowledge — even in the monas- 
tery to which he had fled, when seeking that 
peace of mind which he so ardently desired. 
But it was througha bitter schoohng alone» and 
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endurance of them, in fact, as a part of the 
price hy which he might win the Divine favour, 
and vainly considered that they were put into 
the account between God and himself towards 
obtaining his ultimate salvation. 

This state of things, however, was not long 
permitted to continue. At the entreaties of the 
university authorities, of which he was still a 
member, the superior of the monastery liberated 
him from the servitude to which he was submit- 
ting from his brother monks. • The opportunity 
being thus opened, he again applied himself 
to diligent study; read assiduously the divinity 
of the schoolmen, as well as the writings of the 
early fathers, particularly those of St. Augus- 
tine ; whose opinions upon the doctrine of free 
will, the corruption of the human heart, and 
the grace of God, deeply interested him ; and 
at length he perceived the reality of that cor- 
ruption in himself, and the necessity of aid 
from above. Still he did not find that peace 
of mind for which he ardently longed, and he 
continued to give himself up to all the severest 
rigours of asceticism, and to an excessive strict- 
ness in fulfilling his monastic duties. To such 
an extent, indeed, did he carry this habit of Hfe, 
that it speedily began to tell upon and greatly 
to impair his constitution. 
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Shut up in his cell^ as in a prison^ he still 
struggled in vain against the corruptions of his 
heart, nor could he obtain any assurance of his 
safety^ while the same fears which had assailed 
him without the monastery continued to ope- 
rate upon his mind within its walls. Though 
he had again found in the convent^ a Bible 
to which he had constant recourse^ and on 
which he meditated continually, his struggles 
and temptations continued. His conscience^ 
enlightened by the Divine word, taught him 
what it was to be holy ; but he was filled with 
terror at perceiying, that neither in his heart 
nor in his life was there the transcript of that 
purity which he found to be absolutely indis- 
pensable. In vain did the monks urge him to 
satisfy Diviue justice by his works : he felt 
that nothing could proceed from such corrup- 
tion as his which could deserve such a name. 
Daily did he discover that impurity could not 
grapple with, or satisfy perfection. He shun- 
ned, therefbre, their society, and abstained from 
communication with the other members of the 
monastery, since he could receive nothing pro- 
fitable from their conversation, which at the 
best was but trivial, and often gross and dis- 
gusting. Feeling nothing that he endured, 
they could only look upon him with astonish- 
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inent, and account his conduct as the result of 
enthusiasm or folly, closely akin to madness. 
The expectations he had formed of finding the 
holiness he panted after within the monastery 
were dashed away ; he found that the world, 
and the things of the world, its grossness, 
its sensuahties, had just as great hold upon the 
inliahitants of a so-called reUgious house as 
upon those who were free from the restraints 
imposed hy monastic vows. His existence 
continued, therefore, to he one unceasing con- 
flict ; his hodily powers failed, his strength left 
him, and frequently he appeared as if bereft 
of animation. Often he would shut himself 
up in his cell for days together, suffering no 
person to enter. On one occasion, when his 
continued absence caused some uneasiness to 
the fraternity, his friend Lucas Edemberger, 
on taking some young choristers with him, 
and knocking at his door, without receiving 
any reply, had it burst open, when he was found 
stretched on the floor motionless, and as if dead. 
In vain did they attempt to rouse him from his 
sad condition, which was not effected till the 
choristers commenced chanting one of their 
solemn hymns as a last expedient, for he was 
known to be passionately fond of music, 
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and it had, after a while, the result they 
desired. 

At length he was enabled to open the state 
of his mind to John Staupitius, or Staupitz, 
at that time vicar-general of the Augustinian 
monks in Grermany, who had himself endured 
similar conflicts to those of Luther, and had 
given up the study of philosophy for the 
more profitable investigation of divinity, — 
inasmuch as he had been led to discover that 
all the learning and wisdom of man could not 
profit, wherever the interests of the soul are 
concerned. He had also been taught of God 
the great truths of salvation. He was highly 
esteemed by the elector of Saxony, Frederic, 
sumamed the Wise ; he was particularly con- 
sulted by him in founding the university of Wit- 
temburg, and commissioned to seek for gifted 
men to fill the office of professors. Staupitz un- 
derstood what were the sufferings of Luther, the 
moment he began to speak of them, and a mutual 
confidence immediately arose between them, the 
result of which was that the young monk was 
at length enabled to believe in the favour of 
God, through faith in his only begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ, and experienced that saving con- 
version from death to life, whicli none can 
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effect in the human hearty save God alone. Un- 
der the guidance of this friend and hrother, 
whom God had sent him in his hour of need, he 
was led step by step to embrace and hold fast 
all the vital and essential truths of Christianity. 
And he was brought to acknowledge, as well as 
to feel, that the struggles he had endured — ^the 
agonies of mind he had suffered, and the temp- 
tations with which he had been assailed, had 
been sent by Qod, that he might know it is 
" through much tribulation" that a soul shall 
enter the kingdom of God, and that he might 
prove experimentally that "no flesh should 
glory in his presence." 

But Staupitz did not stop here. He had 
discovered that the traditions of men had made 
the word of God of none effect, and therefore 
warned his young disciple to abstain from the 
systems and dangerous conceits of the school- 
men, and to draw his consolation and his in- 
struction simply from the written word of the 
living God. "Let the Scriptures," said he, 
** be your constant study and your favourite 
occupation,'* as he presented him with the 
valuable gift of a Bible, which he had so long 
eagerly panted to possess : and well did Luther 
remember the admonition of his spiritual father; 
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for from that hour he anxiously searched ilie 
Scriptures^ especially that poTtion of them con- 
tained iu the Epistlea of St. Paul. '' All that 
he read was powerfully impressed on bis mind* 
He had heen prepared by painful experience to 
understand the word ;'' so that when Staupi^z 
quitted the monastery at Erfurt^ %ht bad 
beamed upon the mind of Luther^ and be ire- 
joiced to a certain extent in that light. The 
work, however^ though begun, was not entirely, 
completed ; for struggles interrupted the peace 
he was gradually attaining, and the exercases 
of his mind broke down the strength of his 
body. He was again attacked with seyere ill- 
ness, during which all his anxieties and fears 
once more returned, and he had almost sunk in- 
to despair ; when an old monk, receiying his 
confession, spake kindly to him; and though 
he was unable to comprehend the natuxe of 
Luther's feelings as Staupitz lu^ done, yet '^he 
knew his Credo,* and he had found th^e some- 
thing to comfort his heart.'' ^e, therefore, re- 
ferred him to the passage therein, *' I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins," and showed him that 
their remission was to be apprehended by fiuth 

* The Nlcene Creed; beginningi *'Ciedo in unum DeiUD,''-M 
** I belieye in one God," etc, ~ 
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alone. He aUo directed him to a passage ia 
Bernard's'*^ S^nnon on the Annunciation, 
wherein he would find the same doctrine taught. 
From this time he found that peace, of mind he 
had so long despaired of attaining. Salvation, 
he perceived, was no longer of the will of man, 
or by man, but the gift of God; by which sin- 
ners '' are accounted righteous before him, only 
for the merit of Christ Jesus>. and not for any 
works pir deservings'* on their own part. He 
felt that the li^w had been ''his schoolmaster to 
bring him to Christ ;" and he now rejoiced in 
" perfect liberty," his health recovered, and he 
felt himself " a new creature.*' 

In the year 1507, Luther was ordained to 
the offioe of the ministry ; having been two 
yeaiTS resident in the monastery, to which he 
had fled for rehef from the repeated assaults 
of his wounded conscience. He, however, de- 
sired to be completely reconciled to his father, 
before the event took place ; this having been 
effectec^ he requested him not only to be pre- 
sent, but to fix the day for the ceremony; which 
he assented to, and on Sunday, May 2, 1507, 
Luther was admitted into orders by Jerome, 

* One of tfie celebrated writers who lived in the thirteenth 
centttT}'. 
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the then bishop of Brandenburg. The cere- 
mony appears to have much affected hun ; but 
it was not till some time afterwards that he 
perceived how awfully blasphemous was the 
expression with which the power was pretended 
to be delivered to him, of offering sacrifice for 
the living and the dead, — a work which none 
can effect but Jesus, the Son of Grod. At a 
later period of his life, he remarked, " that the 
earth did not cleave asunder and swallow them 
both up, was a proof of the mercy and long- 
suffering of God towards him/' Immediately 
afterhis consecration, he commenced the preach- 
ing of the word ; and went, for this purpose, 
chiefly on foot, to many of the neighbouring 
parishes, by the advice of his friend Staupitz. 
Nothing remarkable is, however, recorded of 
his early ministrations, except that his frequent 
excursions had a tendency to re-estabUsh his 
health ; since from this period, he appears to 
have recovered that strength of body which 
may be expected to follow the possession of 
peace of mind, when aided by exercise and 
freedom from confinement. 



CHAPTER III, 

Luther's appointment as a teacher of philosophy in the university 
of Wittemberg— His journey to Rome— His opposition to 
Pelagian doctrines. 

A NEW era had now commenced in the life 
of the future Reformer. It has ahready heen 
said that Frederic the "Wise, the elector of 
Saxony; was at this time founding a uniyersity 
at Wittemherg, and that he had directed Stau- 
pitz to search for men of talent to undertake 
the duties of its professors and tutors. Being 
ftdly persuaded that Luther was in every re- 
spect well calculated for such an appointment, 
Staupitz at once recommended him to the 
elector, both as a teacher of philosophy and 
as a useful preacher. He was, therefore, in- 
vited without loss of time to accept the 
appointment. The letter of the prince, which 
was sent to him requiring his immediate pre- 
sence in Wittemberg, was so urgent, that he 
might at once commence the duties of his 
appointment, that Luther had scarcely time 
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permitted to him to take leave of his friends. 
He at once, however, without a murmur obeyed 
the summons, and quitted the monastery at 
Erfurt, in which he had been immured for three 
years, taking with him but a few coarse articles 
of clothing, a Greek and Latin Bible, a con- 
cordance, a few volumes of some of the Latin 
poets, and two or three of the treatises of 
Aristotle. On reaching Wittemberg, he took 
up his abode in an Augustine convent, and 
commenced his duties as a teacher of philo- 
sophy ; and to continual exercise in this branch 
of the sciences much of his ftiture capabilities 
for meeting and replying to the casuistry of 
his opponents, may be attributed. 

Luther had not long resided in the univer- 
sity, before the senate of Wittemberg called 
him, upon the recommendation of -Staupitz, to 
commence the office of preacher, in conjunction 
with the other duties of his professorship ; and 
which the urgent entreaties of Staupitz alone 
induced him to accept, as he continued to be 
excessively diffident of his own capabilities for 
such an undertaking. He felt that it was a 
new mission, and became alarmed at its respon- 
sibiUty; he feared that he should never be 
equal to the task imposed upon him ; and not- 
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^thstAndiDg iht encotmigemeni of his friend, 
h^ persifibd tbat the inrork would kill him, and 
that he dhotdd not he ahle to carry it on for 
threie tntmths. The answer of Staupitz was 
ehatacteristic of hid fkith, and of the confidence 
he felt in the powers for good which Provi- 
dence hid hegun to develop in the young 
plrofeis^r : it was — " Well, my son, even if you 
die, it will he hi the service of God, and how 
nohle will he the sacrifice !*' Luther at length 
yielded, and commenced his ministerial duties. 
The fir^t trial which he made of his powers as 
a preachet was in the monastery of which he 
was an inmate ; he then employed them in the 
private chapel of the castle, and afterwards in 
the piarish church. He appears quickly to have 
overcome his fears and alarm, and perceived 
that he hadfbrmed an erroneous estimate of 
his powers : his success became evident, even 
to himself. His voice was dear, and sonorous ; 
and his gesticulation dignified and emphatic ; 
while his method of treating his subjects, the 
affectionate manner with which he addressed 
his hearers, and especially the strangeness of 
his doctrines, directed public attention to his 
ministrations, and caused multitudes to flock to 
hear him from every quarter. His acquaintance 
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with the Scriptures^ also enabled hun to support 
his teaching with an authority which all the 
preachers of that day especially wanted; and, as 
is ever the case with the faithful preaching of 
God's word, the result was, that many were 
roused from the ignorance in which they had 
so long been bomid, and became converted to 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. He had 
said to Staupitz, that no imitation of those who 
had preceded him should be discovered in his 
pulpit ministrations ; and he kept his word. 
Drawing his arguments from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and ceasing to refer to the sophisms of 
the schoolmen, he presented to his hearers 
truths no less startling than new, which, whilst 
they terrified their minds, yet led them towards 
a hope of mercy of which they had formerly 
been altogether ignorant; for it was not merely 
that the great genius of Luther, and the elo- 
quence of his style, attracted hearers far and 
near to listen to him ; but the excellence of the 
doctrines he unfolded, and the earnestness with 
which he enforced them — ^manifesting that he 
really felt what he preached — led many to in- 
quire for themselves into the truths of Chris- 
tianity, which had for centuries been buried 
under the rubbish and tradition of man's inven- 
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tion, and to experience their saving excellence 
and power upon their own souls. His reputa- 
tion increased so rapidly and extensively, that 
even Frederic the elector was induced once to 
ffonie to hear him ; and it is ^aid, with personal 
advantage. 

A|; this time, Luther also hegan to give lec- 
turef on the Scriptures ; haying obtained the 
privilege of delivering them by proceeding to 
the degree of t|achelor of divinity, which he 
obtaif^e^ ^t the end of March, 1509. The 
system he ^opted \fas of so different a charac- 
ter tp that of t^e schoolmen then in vogue that 
it at opce riveted the attention of his pupils, 
a^d made a lasting impression on their minds. 
it wfs after attending his lectures that Dr. 
ijpller?ta4t, a highly gifted person, who had 
been called " light pf the world," on accoimt 
of his great acquirements in learning, pro- 
nounced, that '' he would confound all the doc- 
tors by the introduction of this new style of 
doctrine, and would be the ineans of reforming 
the whole Koman Catholic church, because he 
was intent on becoming versed in the writings 
of the prophets and apostles, in dependence 
upon the words of Christ Jesus, which neither 
philosophers nor sophists could overturn." 
b3 
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In the year 1510*, or, according to others, 
1511, busmess connected with his own monas- 
tery and seven others, arising out of a dif- 
ference between them and the vicar-general of 
the Augustinian order, required that an efficient 
person should be sent to Rome, either to 
arrange some disputes which had arisen be- 
tween them, or to obtain permission that the 
sick brethren should be permitted to eat meat 
in cases of great bodily weakness. Luther ap- 
peared to Staupitz as the most calculated to 
effect the object of such a mission, and under 
a tree in the monastery he communicated to 
him the intention of sending him to Rome. 
To this he expressed great reluctance, assuring 
Staupitz that he was unequal to so long a jour- 
ney from the weak state of his health, which 
he had again impaired by his almost incredible 
activity in his offices of professor and preacher, 
and his abstinence both from sleep and food. 
He also urged, that he did not think his life 
would be long spared, and he therefore en- 
treated that a more active and healthy person 
might be selected in his stead. No entreaty 
on the part of Staupitz could, however, induce 
him to undertake the journey ; and it was not 
until it was insisted that he should do so, bv 
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the interposition of the authority of his vicar- 
general, that Luther could oyercome his ohjec- 
tions to the step he was at first only solicited to 
take. He was at this thne also in great per- 
sonal poYcrty, since he deriyed no emolument 
from his appointments : hut this seems to hare 
given him little or no concern, as he did not 
trouhle himself about the appearance of his 
dress, for which he depei^ded on the bounty of 
others rather than on himself. Money was 
therefore granted him for the journey to Rome 
^hich he was about to undertake ; but he was 
compelled to visit Leipsic to obtain it ; which 
he did under circumstances of great vexation. 
At Bome he had fondly anticipated that he 
should find aU he desired ; especially as he 
had pictured to himself that the pursuits of its 
clergy were directed by an earnest desire after 
holiness, and that their lives were ordered by 
the strictest principles of Christianity. He 
had scarcely entered Italy, when the picture 
of his imagination immediately vanished. In- 
stead of holiness of life, he found that profligacy 
and sensuality universally prevailed amongst 
the priesthood ; and that the infection had 
spread through every class of the population. 
On his reaching upper Italy, he was received 
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the text, " The just shall live hy his faith," 
which had hefore given him consolation, again 
recurred to his mind> and supported him in this 
time of trial. At length, having recovered from 
his sickness, he proceeded oh his journey, still 
expecting to find in Rome less evident traces 
of that manner of life which had so much dis- 
tressed him in Lomhardy ; in which hope he 
was still to he disappointed. Having at length 
reached the metropolis of Italy, he proceeded to 
the convent of the Augiistines, which was situ- 
ate near the Porto del Popolo ; where he fell 
upon his knees, raised his handd to heaven, 
and exclaimed, " Hail, holy Rome ! made holy 
by the holy martyrs, and hy the blood which 
has been here spilled !'' 

One great reason of his hastening hither had 
been to reach the city before the eve of St. 
John's day, in order, if possible, t6 say mass 
on that day, in the hope that the old proverb 
might be verified which ssiid, " Happy is the 
mother whose son shall celebrate mass in 
Rome on St. John's eve." He accordingly 
sought to say mass on that day ; but the crowd 
of priests who were anxious to perform the 
same office was so great, that he had no 
opportunity offered of fulfilling his wished, at 
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which he was both rexed and disappointed. 
He hastened to visit aU the sacred places ; but 
his astonishment increased at every step, as he 
perceived that the whole city was immersed in 
vice. The services of the church he saw per- 
formed with indecent haste, and the highest 
and the lowest of the ecclesiastics appeared 
to be equally regardless both of morality and 
reUgion. This notorious immorality not only 
disgusted him, but banished the idea from his 
mind that he would there find Christianity in 
all its beauty. On the contrary, he found the 
city, as St. Paul found Athens of old, *' wholly 
given to idolatry," he heard nothing on every 
hand but the most profane blasphemings, and 
beheld nothing but the grossest vice. His 
examination into the history of the popes, 
notwithstanding he still had a strong attach- 
ment to the Church, convinced him that thiir 
Uves had almost universally been spent in 
debauchery and open sensuahty ; that they had 
despised the doctrines of the gospel ; and had, 
by their own profligacy, connived at, if they 
had not been the authors of, the wickedness 
which on every side prevailed. The more he 
saw of Rome, he found *' a greater number of 
bad Christians," if such they could be called ; 
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and it appeared to Yarn, that the scandalous 
conduct and crimes of its court were causiog 
"Italy to lose every principle of piety, and 
every sentiment of true religion." 

Notwithstanding his expectations had been 
disappointed^ Luther's mind was not yet 
(^pened to see the deceitfulness of " a show of 
wisdom in will worship and voluntary humi- 
lity ;" nor yet was he thoroughly convinced 
of the worthlessness of the many observances 
which Rome imposed ^upon her deluded follow- 
ers ; indeed he entered at first willingly and 
devotedly into many of them. As yet he saw 
not the vanity of indulgences, which in the 
course of a short time, by God's providence, 
he was to expose and demolish ; like the 
generality of others, he resorted to them 
with the expectancy that they would purchase 
some portion of merit for himself, and be con- 
sidered as an expiation for many, if not all, of 
his offences. One day, whilst at Rome, wish- 
ing to partake of the supposed benefit which 
an indulgence, granted by the pope, had pro- 
mised to every one who should ascend upon 
his knees a flight of steps, called Pilate's Stair, 
and which were said to have been transported 
from Jerusalem to Rome by a miracle, he 
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began to crawl up the steps ; but scarcely had 
he reached midway, when the text, " The just 
shall hve by faith,** again recurred to his mind, 
and roused him to flee from this sinful attempt 
to purchase salyation by such d^rading super- 
stition. Shocked at his wickedness, he Iffose 
fh)m his knees, and fled from the scene of such 
impiety with shame and himiiliation. 

Luther's journey to Rome was, howerer, of 
immense benefit to him ; it laid the fbuiidation 
in his mind of that glorious work which he was 
destined to accomplish. He had actually wit- 
nessed the gross corruption of Christianity; he 
saw that mighty effort should be made to re- 
store it to primitive purity ; and, stirred up by 
the grace of God that was in him, his soul 
began to bum that he might do something for 
this end. He ever felt the importance of thi^ 
memorable journey; and in dftei life, con- 
tinually asserted, that if any one would have 
given him 100,000 florins he would not hate 
missed this opportunity of having viated Italy, 
and especially Rome. 

Having siicceeded in the object of his mis- 
sion, and " in some degree as an acknowledg- 
ment of his merit as a lecturer," he was create, 
on his return to Wittemberg, a licentiate in 
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theology^ on the 18th Oct., 1512, and on the 
saoeeeding day he was further admitted to the 
d^;ree of doctor of divinity, the elector of 
Saxony having consented to its acceptance, 
and generously paid the fees incurred on his 
reeeiTing the diploma. He now again applied 
himself to the study of the Scriptures with in- 
creasing zeal and activity ; aAd from the hour 
of his receiving his degree, he conscientiously 
devoted both his time and talents to the sacred 
office of the ministry. In the year 1512, he 
expounded both the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, to the great satisfaction of his 
hearers. He also studied the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, the latter of which he had 
commenced whilst he was at Rome. 

In the year 1516, his friend Staupitz having 
occasion to be absent iftom Wittemberg, Luther 
was selected to fill the office of subaltern-vicar. 
By this appointment he was authorized to 
visit the monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia, 
which occupied him about six weeks, during 
which he urged on the monks to lay aside 
their views of philosophy, and to study the 
word of God. He also endeavoured to settle 
the many differences which existed amongst 
them, especially at Neustadt, on the Orla, 
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where the monks and prior were contin- 
ually disputing. Whatever he witnessed still 
more clearly manifested to him the corrup- 
tions of the church, which led him espedally 
to value the truths which the word of God 
had opened to him, and which he anxiously 
pressed on the brotherhood as the only rule by 
which to settle their differences, and to enable 
them to live in peace and harmony together. 
About this time, he also formed a friend- 
ship with George Spalatin, the secretary 
and chaplain to the elector, and the private 
tutor of his children, a man of simple manners 
and of unaffected piety. In the following year, 
his old friend, Staupitz, recommended him as 
a preacher to Greorge duke of Saxony ; upon 
which he went to Dresden and preached in the 
chapel of the castle on the 25th July, upon the 
desires and unreasonable prayers of men, from 
Matt. XX. 20, in which he also enlarged upon 
the assurance of salvation. The sermon gave 
great offence to the duke and to his court, but 
it was made the means of grace to a lady of the 
bedchamber, (madame de la Sale,) who died a 
month afterwards, rejoicing in the prospects of 
eternal glory. It is also more than probable, 
though duke George was offended with the 
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doctrine of Luther, that it made an impression 
upon his mind ; for although he virulently op- 
posed the Reformation during his lifetime, yet 
on his deathhed he declared that his only hope 
was in the merits of Christ. 

Luther speedily quitted Dresden, and returned 
to his university, where he commenced imme- 
diately an attack upon the Pelagian doctrine of 
free will, hy writing ninety-nine propositions, at- 
trihuting to God all the good that man can do, 
and setting forth the truth of the gospel therein 
upon the subject. He sent them to John 
Lange, the prior of Erfurt, and to John Meyer, 
then teaching at Ingolstadt in Bavaria, who 
was called Eckius, or Eck, from being a native 
of a village in Suabia of that name. 

Luther's reason for not maintaining these 
propositions at Wittemberg was that they 
might obtain greater pubUcity, and be the 
means of bringing about a speedy reformation 
of the church, which he so greatly desired. 
His challenge was not accepted. The monks 
at Erfurt merely expressed their displeasure, 
and Eck did not deign to take any notice of 
them. 



CflAPTER IV. 

Tetzel and the sale of indolgraoes— Luther denounces them — 
Tetzel'a theses in reply— Luther prepares counter-propositions 
— Writes to the pope— Formidable opposition of his enemies — 
Luther signallj defeats them— His increasing fame. 

The church of Rome haying decreed that 
there is a purgatory^ in which souls are kept 
after death, and from which they may be re- 
leased by the prayers of the living, and by 
masses offered for them by the priests, had 
attributed to the pope, contrary to eyeiy truth 
of Scripture, a power«of determining the con- 
dition of the defid, by which he could free or 
hold them in this intermediate state. The 
blasphemy of such a doctrine is sufficiently 
obvious. It ascribes a prerogative to a man — 
as sinful as others — ^wbich God has never per- 
mitted ; and the assumption is therefore, in 
the highest degree, impious. However, the 
belief in this power of the pope had obtained 
at this time (the beginning of the sixteenth 
century) an almost universal prevalence. The 
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luxury and corruption of the court of Borne, 
as Luther had perceived on his recent visit, had 
reached to a fearful extent ; th^ consequences 
were, that its resources were heing rapidly 
diminished, while the nations of the ea^h, 
which had contributed supplies, were becoming 
more and ii^ore dissatisfied by the drain for 
money continually made upon them, and were 
beginning both to murmur and resist the de- 
mands of such taxation. 

It was therefore necessary that some scheme 
should be devised to meet the want of money, 
to keep up the existing state of things on the 
one hand, and to suppress the murmuring 
agains); taxation, on the other. The then 
pope, Leo x., was also building the celebrated 
church of St. Peter, at Rome, which was rapidly 
emptying his treasury ; and some great e£fort 
was absolutely necessary to prevent the comple- 
tion being delayed, or the entire stoppage of the 
work itself. To open new resources, indulgences 
were resorte4 to. There was no degree of 
novelty in this method adopted by the pope ; 
for so early as the year 1106, similar measures 
had been resorted to, when Urban ii. granted a 
plenary indulgence and remission of sins to all 
such persons as should join in the crusadefft 
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and to flee to any refuge, however vain, for help, 
instead of believing only in the one all-sufficient 
way of salvation through Christ Jesus, the 
device took with the multitude, and was suc- 
cessful. Indulgences were now also o£fered at 
a reduced price, and money began to pour into, 
and to replenish the almost exhausted co£fers 
of Rome. 

The extent to which this criminal traffic was 
carried, attracted universal attention. So con- 
siderable had it become through the activity 
of John Tetzel, the Dominican agent to the 
spiritual elector, Albert archbishop of Magde- 
burg and Mayence, and marquis of Branden- 
burg, that the latter person made an agreement 
with the pope for a share of the profits ; and 
a similar contract was entered into with a 
legate, in which he was bound to give up one- 
third of his unprincipled gains to the Imperial 
Government. 

The German princes had not participated in 
the privileges of the jubilee at Rome, and there- 
fore these advantages were offered to them by 
the agents of that court as a sort of "com- 
pensation. They left no means untried, and 
scrupled not at any statements as to the in- 
dulgences effecting the purpose for which they 
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were professedly designed^ in order that they 
might enrich themselves. 

Tetzel was the most prominent person in 
carrying these objects into effect, a man of no- 
toriously corrupt life^ so much so, that he had 
only escaped the sentence of being |;ied in a sack 
and 4rowned for his abominable crimes by the 
order of the emperor Maximilian, througji the 
intervention of Frederic, thf elector of Saxony. 
To the opinions of a monk, and the zeal and spi- 
rit of an inquisitor, he united the greatest Q|prpn- 
tery, which helped him in his invention of the 
most barefaced falsehoods, with w^ich h^ pleased 
the taste and gratified the minds of \he cqijpa- 
mon people. ^ soon a? h^ re^iched ^ town, 
he caused a cro^s to be eleya^ed, with the anps 
of the pope suspended upon it ; and, ftscencling 
a sort of platform or pulpit, he commenced 
haranguing the populace with a loud voice 
upon the efficacy of the indulgences he offered 
for sale, which, he declared, were the most 
precious gifts of God, since they not only saved 
the Uving, but the dead ; and the moment the 
money chinked at the bottom of his chest> 
released a soul from purgatory, so that it went 
straight to heaven at once. 

Thus he proceeded from town to town, and 
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place to place, till at length, on his return from 
Berlin, he arrived at Juterhogk, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wittemherg. Luther was still at 
this time £ill of respect for the church and the 
pope ; but hb heart was ready to take fire in 
defence of that which he felt to he the truth, 
and against whatever, in his judgment, was con- 
trary to the spirit of the gospel. It speedily, 
however, so occurred, that several of the in- 
habitants of Wittemherg, who had purchased 
some of these indulgences, professed them- 
selves, in making their confessions to him, as 
living in profligacy, and discovered to him that 
they were utterly careless of his admonitions, 
and treated them with contempt. Luther de- 
clined, therefore, to give them the absolution, 
which they expected and required. Tetzel was 
quickly informed of this refusal, and became 
vehemently enraged that an obscure monk 
should have dared to treat him and the indul- 
gences with contempt. In order, at once, to 
put a stop to such interference, he declaimed 
loudly against Luther, uttering curses and 
threatenings, at the same time, against all who 
should show disrespect to his authority, and 
having caused a fire to be lighted several times in 
the market-place, he threatened that he would 
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bring all heretics to the stake, \rho should in 
future dare to offer any opposition to the course 
he was pursuing. 

Luther was in no way intimida^d by the 
wrath of Tetzel ; he instantly wrote to Jerome 
bishop of Brandenburg, and to Albert lurch- 
bishop of Mayence, intreating them to stop 
such an impious traffic. 

To these letters Luther received no answer ; 
and he was at that time totally ignorant of the 
agreement which had been entered into between 
the pope and the archbishop, that one-half 
of the money produced by the sale of the in- 
dulgences should be received by the latter, and 
the other half remitted to Rome. Such were 
the first steps which he took in the matter, 
" imtil the increased insolence and lying repre- 
sentations of Tetzel, which seemed to be ftilly 
. sanctioned by the silence of his superiors, as 
well as by his determination to maintain the 
truth at all hazards, induced him to adopt 
more decisive measures than personal remon- 
strance." Hitherto Luther perceived that he 
had produced little or no effect. Tetzel still 
proceeded with his traffic, and continued to 
utter his impious addresses and harangues, 
wherever he went. He had launched his 
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tbreaienings against his opponent^ and he 
Yainlj imagined that tliis wotdd be quite suffi- 
cient to iniimidate him, and to stop his further 
pTogreils. But Luther could not keep silence { 
his conscience would not permit him to hold his 
peace. 

As yet he had no intention of attacking 
the church, much less.of aS!(ailing the pope. 
He could not bring himself to believe that the 
sale of indulgences was either sanctioned or 
permitted by the highest ecclesiastical powers ; 
on the contrary, he imagined that any further 
silence on his part might be construed into an 
unwillingness to support the claims of the hier- 
archy, and that it was his duty to rush into the 
arena to contend i^nst the men who con- 
tinued to carry on their disgraceful traffic, by 
which they were bringing all authority into dis- 
repute. He even thought that he had but to 
remonstrate, and that the pope and the whole 
dnirch would immediately give him their con- 
fidence and support. Honest in his own inten- 
tions, and not yet thoroughly awakened to the 
deceitfulness of the Roman Catholic system, in 
which the whole of Germany was bound, he 
fondly supposed that every other ecclesiastic 
was as honest of intention as himself, and that 
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he had only to speak to rouse them to the con- 
sideration of their peril, and to set at work to 
hring ahout a thorough and effectual reforma- 
tion. He looked for the fulfilment of his ex- 
pectations with impatience ; and would not he 
convinced that he waited only to he disap- 
pointed, until at length it hecame hut too pal- 
pable, even to his own mind, that there was 
neither disposition nor intention to listen to his 
remonstrances. His ardent temperament could 
not brook this manifest indifference ; and burn- 
ing with indignation, that Tetzel's conduct was 
not at once checked by authority, he quickly 
took a step of a far more decisive character, 
than he had ever previously taken. The feast 
of All Saints was the time he chose for his 
pi^rpose, on which occasion, in the evening, 
when multitudes were flocking to the church, 
to gaze upon and to pay homage to the relics 
there exposed to their sight, he went boldly 
and placed upon the doors, both of the chapel 
and castle of Wittemberg, ninety-five proposi- 
tions, in which he denounced the doctrine of 
indulgences, and challenged any one to dispute 
the point with him, either in writing or publicly. 
"The germ of the Reformation was con- 
tained in these theses of Luther. The abuse 
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of indulgences was attacked in tbem, (and this 
was their most striking feature,) but behind 
those attacks there was, moreover, a principle 
which, although it attracted the attention of 
the multitude far less, was destined one day 
to overthrow the edifice o^ the papacy. The 
evangelical doctrine of a free and gratuitous 
remission of sins was here publicly professed 
for the first time. Henceforth the work must 
grow. In fact, it was evident that any man 
who had faith in the remission of sins, as 
preached by the doctor of Wittemberg ; any 
one who had this conversion and sanctification, 
the necessity of which he urged, worJd no 
longer concern himself about human ordi- 
nances, but would escape from the swaddling- 
bands of Rome, and secure the liberty of the 
children of God. All errors behoved to give 
way before this truth. By it, light had at first 
entered Luther's own mind, and by it, in like 
manner, light is to be difpused in the church. 
"What previous reformers wanted was a clear 
knowledge of this truth ; and hence the un- 
fruitfulness of their labours. Luther himself 
was afterwards aware that, in proclaiming jus- 
tification by faith, he had laid the axe to the 
root of the tree. ' This is the doctrine,* said 
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indulgences; in fact^ he yet anticipated that^ the 
mox^ent th^ir attention was mpre positively 
direct^ to ^uch fl9(;rant doings^ they would rise 
as one m^n to jpiroduce this result. That this 
was not th^ result of his proceeding much dis- 
tressed }4m ; his firiends id^o discouraged him^ 
either hy then: reproaches^ or hy their fears ; 
hut he felt himself urged on by positive duty, 
thou^ utterly alone and douhting what the 
effect might he^ and dreading failure from 
his own comparative obscurity, he yet resolved 
to persist in a course^ which had the approba- 
tion of his conscience and of the necessity of 
which he was increasingly convinced. And 
yet ho was not alone, for Qod was vdth him. 
Time nuuiiifested that the idea which Luther 
had fondly cherished — thut he should be 
assisted by the great and powerful of the earth 
was never to be realized ; and that the effects, 
which were developed in his i^er life, should 
have their rise and completion in very differ- 
ent circumstances. The result showed, as it 
ever has done, that *'the foolishness of God 
id wiser than ipan; and the weal^ness otf 
Qod is stronger than man," and that he ever 
ci^ooses " the weak things of this world to con- 
&and the things which are paighty." 
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The attacks of his adyersaries were the 
means used by Divine Providence to carrj 
him onward in the path marked out for him. 
The end was determined from the beginnings bui 
it was to be reached by slow steps> and in a 
manner, to human supposition, the least likely 
to produce the glcmous results that were to be 
accomplished. Allthiggswere working togethei 
for good ; but it was not by human might, oi 
power, but by the operation of God the Holj 
Ghost that they were developed, that Gt)d 
might arise and take the glory, and manifest 
that all things come of him, and without him 
nothing cometh to pass. 

The bold and energetic conduct of Luthei 
had attracted too great attention, and had struck 
too decidedly at the very root of the scheme 
of the Roman Catholic system to be eithei 
disregarded or unanswered. For Tetzel to 
despise it, or to pass it by without notice, would 
be to confess himself defeated ; he therefore, 
with the assistance of Conrad Wimpina, at- 
tempted a refutation of Luther's propositions, 
by one hundred and six theses, in which his 
evident object was to maintain the authority oi 
the pope, which he stated to be equal to that 
of the apostle Peter, and above every council 
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and any other man, inasmuch as his wisdom 
and power, hoth in matters of faith and of 
ecclesiastical import were infallible. Tetzcl 
also persisted that the priesthood had the power 
of absolving from sin, and he branded every 
sentence of Luther as heretical, without any 
show of argument in proof that it was so. 
He also attacked the sermon on indulgences, 
which Luther had preached. On the 20th of 
January 1518, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
whither he had retired, Tctzel read his propo- 
sitions in answer to Luther before an assemblage 
of three hundred monks, who had come from 
all quarters to hear them : they expressed their 
admiration of all they heard • from him, and 
loudly applauded his discourse. 

The whole affair, which had excited so much 
emotion, seemed about to terminate with no 
definite result, and in all probability worJd 
have done so, but that one young man, named 
John Knipstrow, being indignant that the 
reading of the theses should pass unopposed, 
and seeing that they were in no manner re- 
plied to, at once essayed to attack Tetzel ; who, 
feehng his utter inability to encounter this un- 
expected opposition, at once transferred him to 
Wimpina, who, although he defended himself 
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l)ijL|; a^ tba, sa^a.time^ liamuch regcetted th^ 
TpjfflfifgT in \i(bicb it was done, and also tl^ 
];i^8l^i;^ oi^ the act;, of which he splemnly af- 
%pn^he kni^^, nothing.; aod that it was done 
-wif^i^t ike. knowledge either of the elector or 
pi; tJji^ magistrates, hut which he felt would 
imqi^esUonably he a^trihuted to him, and hring 
upon him unceasing rancour ^d hostility. 
But hje perceived that the cause in which he 
had Qml^arked, was.righteous, and that the God 
ifi whp^e word he trusted, would not only bring 
him out o( all danger, hut that he would raise 
him i;p friends to encourage and support him, 
in.I^is evi^pnt path of duty. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. Thpugh many of his acquaintances 
werp alajTneiiat t^. unusual boldness of his 
proceedings^ and shrunk fron^ implicating 
thei^iselves with him, yet others were raised up 
pn every hanf^to aid him in this and each hour 
of his need. 

At the beginning of the year 1518, soon 
^fl^fthp burning both of his own and of Tetzel's 
tjrqati^esf^ Luther, w;ent to Heidelburgh, whither 
I)e. travelled chiefly on foot, though warned 
that his life might be attempted. This did 
not, however, deter him from setting out : he . 
reached thut town safely, ai^d met there many 
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of his old friends, amongst whom were Stau- 
pitz and Lange, as well as his former master, 
Jodocus, who was not well pleased with the pro- 
ceedings of his former pupil. Luther disputed 
here before a large assembly, and bringing his 
scriptural researches to bear upon the subjects 
under discussion, was enabled to refute all his 
opponents, with much credit to himself, and 
in such a manner as to gain their unanimous 
approbation. This journey greatly benefited his 
health ; and he returned from it inyigorated 
and strengthened for the contest he was speedily 
to be called upon to wage, against that unspar- 
ing adversary, whom his opposition had roused 
to unceasing hatred against him. 

Immediately before his return toWittemoerg, 
he prepared his counter propositions against 
those of Tetzel, in which he explained them 
more fully, defending him self against the charge 
of heresy, and declaring his intention of " keep- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures, the resolutions of 
councils, and the papal decrees." He sent these 
to Leo X., with an humble and submissive let- 
ter, dated May 30, 1518, which he authorized 
Staupitz to transmit for him. 

At the time he wrote this letter to Leo x., he 
also addressed another to his friend Staupitz, 



vrhom he calls his reverend father, in which he 
enters into a statement of the reasons \irhich 
induced him to take this course, which he felt 
was a matter of conscience with himself, and 
which he was hound fearlessly to prosecute. 
He also herein entered into an explanation of 
his intentions, and requested Staupitz to for- 
ward them as soon as he could to the pope, 
lest the misrepresentations of his adversaries 
should he injurious to him, and he should have 
no other advocate in that quarter. At the same 
time, he expressed his unwillingness that his 
friend should be brought into trouble on his ac- 
count, and his desire that he might answer for 
himself and bear the whole responsibility. The 
conclusion of this letter gives remarkable evi- 
dence of the firmness of his faith and of his 
assurance that the hand of God was directing 
him in that path of duty upon which he was en- 
tering. He says, "Our Saviour Christ knows 
whether what I have advanced be of myself or 
agreeable to his will, without whose approbation 
the sanction of the pope is of little avail, nor 
that of any prince whom he may guide and com- 
mand. * * * To the threatenings with 
which I am assailed, I have but little to say, 
but that he who is poor has nothing to fear 
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because he has nothmg to lose. He who i% 
deprived of fame and rewards loses whstt I ttei- 
ther posseiss nor desire. One linWttrthy 'tihting 
remains — my humble hody, fatigiied by cares 
and anxieties ; So that whatsoever, by God*8 
permission, they may do by force or stratageiii, 
they can only deprive me of k few hdt^rs'of 'life. 
It is sufficient for me to'knOw ihj blessed Lord 
and Saviour, to whdiii I shall sing pradses as 
long as I live. If any one will ntft l^ing praise's 
with me, that is not my affair — he may^gro^d 
by himself if he pleases." 

The result he anticipated — ^thlit a speedy 
decision would be pronounced dh thie mtetter, 
did not, however, come to pass. 

Nevertheless, a moffe fdrmidallle resistance 
than that which Tetzel had offefed now ^sprung 
up. Adversaries without number assailed him 
— some urging that he should immediately be 
consigned to the Barnes as a heretic, and 
others attacking him with the most tmchris- 
tian violence, and with reproachful epithets. 
Amongst this riumbefr Was Sylvester Prierias, 
a Dominican, of Rolne, and master of the Pon- 
tifical psilace. This ecclesiastic at this time held 
the office of censor, the functions of which ein- 
powered him to deteitailie what dodtrhids were 
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to be professed ; and as such he took in liand 
to reply to the propositions of Luther against 
Tetzel. His first object was to support the 
doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, which Luther 
had assailed, but his labour was chiefly spent 
upon magnifying the authority of the pope be- 
yond all bounds of decency. Luther immediately 
replied to this opponent as well as to several 
others, and signally defeated them all by the 
force of his reasoning, and from the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It was about this time that he also pubhshed 
several treatises, including his sermons on the 
Teh Commandments, and also an explanation of 
the Lord's prayer, for the unlearned people. 
His fame continued to increase, and numbers 
still flocked to attend his ministry. In fact, 
the eyes and hearts of all Germany were di- 
rected towards him ; his boldness and intrepi- 
dity had already won for him the esteem of his 
countrymen ; the doctrines he proclaimed and 
taught laid hold upon their minds, as truth can 
only fasten upon them, and they began to per- 
ceive that Divine knowledge was the only power 
that could free them from the iron yoke of 
intolerant superstition and error imder which 
they had so long groaned. Many, hkewise. 
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perceived that he was raised up of God to eff^ 
a mighty change for the purifying of the faith 
they looked forward with eager hope for tl^ 
consummation of the glorious work only thei 
commencing, and they " thanked God, and tool* 
courage.*' 



CHAPTER V. 

■ *^ pope aroused from his apathy— Luther prepares for the 
fithering storm— Becomes acquainted with Melancthon— 
fi/s Journey to Augsburg — His appearance before Cqjetan— 
Departure from Augsburg— Leo x. decides upon conciliatory 
measure^. 

T length the pope was roused from his state 

■ apathy. Assailed on every hand by the 
iponents of Luther, amongst whom Prierias 
18 most conspicuous, he determined to strike 
blow to check the reformer's progress. The 
aperor, Maximilian i., had also represented 

him how necessary it was that he should 
terfere, and at once, without consideration, 
eo X. passed from the extremes of neglect 
id indifference to those of rashness and vio- 
Qce. Having discovered that Frederic, 
8ctor of Saxony, entertained feelings of kind- 
»s towards the Augustinian monk, who was, 

his view, disturbing all Germany by car- 
ing on a mere monkish quarrel, he caused 
rdinal Raphael, of Revero, to write to tMt 
ince, intimating that doubts were entertained 

his faithfulness to the holy see, and that it 
c 3 
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was expected lie would withdraw whatever pr 
tection he might have given to Luther. Fred« 
ric carefully replied that he " understood nc 
thing of Luther's doctrine, and was very fa 
from wishing to defend him/' and that he hac- 
no doubt " Luther would not refuse to answer 
before any impartial Christian judge of the 
matters in dispute, provided a safe conduct 
w^ere given to him." To this the pope himself 
replied, acquitting the elector of any intention 
of aiding or abetting Luther, but at the same 
time commanding, as a proof of his obedience, 
that he would deliver him up to cardinal Ca- 
jetan, and ordering him to appear at Rome 
within sixty days, to answer for himself before 
certain judges, of whom Prierias should be one ; 
at the same time, stating that if he should be 
found innocent, he would return without de- 
lay. The cardinal was also at the very same 
time explicitly instructed to treat Luther on 
his arrival as a confirmed heretic, to keep him 
in safe custody until he should recant, when he 
was to be readmitted to the bosom of the 
church ; but that if he refused to retract, and 
remained obstinate, he and all his followers 
should be at once excommunicated and ac- 
cursed. 
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Xuther had, up to this moment, heen looking 
^^^^ a favourahle reply to his former letter to 
^'ie pope ; but when he perceived that " Tet- 
^^I was to escape, and that he was to be de- 
voured," he at once took precautions to protect 
himself against the storm that was gathering 
around him. He communicated with Spalatin, 
who was then with the elector of Saxony at the 
diet of Augsburg, and earnestly requested that 
through the interposition of the latter his 
cause might be decided in Germany instead of 
Rome. This request was acceded to on the part 
of Frederic, who urged it upon the pope that 
a German tribunal was as competent to decide 
in the matter as an Italian, and through his 
firmness it was at length granted that cardinal 
Cajetan should investigate the matter at Augs- 
burg, instead of at Rome ; and well it was for 
Luther that policy on the part of Leo x. induced 
him to yield a favourable answer to. the demand 
of Frederic on his behalf, since sixteen days 
before the citation, commanding him to appear 
at Rome, had reached him, he had already been 
condemned, and although the sixty days had 
not expired, the bishop of Ascalon had formally 
pronounced this as the decision of the church 
against him, as yet unheard. An invisible and 
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special Providence however was hoyering ofvei^^' 
him which kept him safe from all the attacks of hi|00 
adversaries, notwithstanding their rage again$t^ 
him, and brought their counsels to nought. It^ 
was at about this period that Luther made th# 
acquaintance of Philip Melancthon^ a man of 
deep piety, whose name was purposed in the 
intentions of Providence to become remarkable 
in the future history of the Eeformation. His 
advice and powerful genius much aided Luther 
at this moment, and afforded him both consp« 
lation and assistauoe. 

The citation to Rome being changed into a 
summons to appear at Augsburg, Luthe? re* 
solved to obey it, notwithstanding the entrea^ 
ties of his friends, and the alarming intelligence 
sent to him by count Albert, of Mansfeldt^ 
that several nobles had sworn to assassinate or 
drown him on his way thither. *' But nothing 
could shake his resolution ; he continued faith* 
fully on that stormy stage where the hand of 
God had placed him, That word of the Mas* 
ter, whom he was resolved to serve and love, 
continually resounded in his ears, and inflow 
enced his heart, ' Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven.^ " 
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Nothing ihei^ore terrified^ he ^et out on 
*^ to attend the summons ; leaving Wittem- 
Vk At day-break, without a penny in his 
pocket, and dressed in a thread-bare monk's 
gtmm. Great and small, clergy and laymen. 
Waited totake a farewell of him at the gates of the 
town, and when he appeared, met him with the 
shout of ** Luther for ever !" The only answer 
of this intrepid servant of his great Master was 
highly characteristic of his faith and sincerity ; 
"Christ for ever, and his word for ever." 
Some of the crowd here quitted the main body, 
and approached him, saying, "Courage, master, 
and God be with you." To which Luther re- 
plied with a tone of fervent piety, " Amen !*' 
His friends accompanied him several miles on 
his journey, and then separated from him witli 
hearty commendations of himself and his cause 
to God : " Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit,'* said Luther. The reply of one and 
all was, "Amen I" Such was the confidence 
with which he set out upon his journey, — such 
the feeling of his friends and associates. " God 
was their strength and refuge, their present 
help in the hour of trouble." Luther now pro- 
ceeded rejoicing on his way, though distressing 
pains in his stomach continually impelled him 
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either to delay his journey, or to return ; but his 
confidence in his God was stronger than his 
disease. He still went on, for the voice of Gk>d 
bade him, " Go forward.*' 

At Nurem})erg he met with his friends, 
I Winceslaus, Linck, and Leonard, an Augustine; 

j of the former of whom he borrowed a monVs 

! black gown, that he might appear decently be- 

l fore the cardinal, who was to examine him ; 

I and being accompanied by them part of the 

I way on foot, he reached Augsburg on the 7th of 

! October, sick and wearied from the effect of 

li illness, with which he had been seized when 

( within five leagues of that place, which was of 

I so serious a nature that he could walk no 

i further, and had to be conveyed the remainder 

[i of the way in a wagon, which Linck hired for 

1 him. The morning of the 8th of October 

found him recruited from the effects of his 
! journey and illness. Cajetan had already heard 

{ of his arrival, and immediately sent an Italian 

j courtier, named Urban de Serra Longa, to press 

;■ upon him the importance of retracting his opi- 

nions; to which Luther contented himself by re- 
•[ plyiiig that he was ready to be humble and obe- 

' dient, provided he was convinced of his error. 

' In the course of their conversation he mentioned 
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that he must receive a safe conduct before lie 
appeared in the presence of the legate, the ne- 
cessity of pressing which his friends had urged 
upon him against his will. In this he persisted, 
and SerraLonga was compelled to return toCaje- 
tan without taking Luther with him. He, how- 
ever, renewed his application on the following 
Monday ; but still found Luther resolute not 
to proceed till he had obtained the required safe 
conduct ; Serra Longa, losing his temper, petu- 
lantly inquired whether he imagined the elector 
would subject himself to the least risk on his 
behalf. To which the dauntless Reformer 
made answer that, " if all forsook him he would 
take shelter under the canopy of heaven." 
Confounded by this unexpected reply, he soon 
left him, and did not visit him again; but 
from that moment he showed himself one of 
his most bitter and active enemies. 

On the third day after his arrival at Augsburg, 
his friends remitted him the imperial safe con- 
duct, which they had waited for with so much 
impatience. 

On the next day, the 12th of October, 
having committed himself to God in prayer, 
and read several verses of the Psalms, he pre- 
sented himself before Cajetan, who received him 
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coldly, but with apparent kindness. Luther 
approached him with much humility, and fell- 
ing down upon his knees, prostrated himself 
upon the ground, where he remained at his 
feet till the cardinal had three times hidden 
him rise ; upon which he arose ; but, finding 
that Cajetan did not commence the proceed- 
ings, for which they were met, he at once 
stated that he was ready to disavow all he had 
uttered or written, provided it was shown him 
that he was in error, or in any respect culpable. 
Cajetan replied, that he had no intention to 
enter into any dispute with him; but he 
must at once, and without more ado, renounce 
his errors and abstain from troubling the 
church, for such was the will of the pope; 
whom he must obey. Luther modestly in- 
quired, what error he had committed that he 
must retract. The cardinal mentioned that 
there were two propositions, which he had put 
forward, which he must renounce; namely, 
that the treasury of good works was not the 
merits of Christ ; and that justification is of 
faith alone. These points, the vitality of truth, 
Luther at once declined to retract. Cajetan, 
amazed at his determination, proceeded to quote 
from Thomas Aquinas, thinking to overwhelm 
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him and to reduce him to silence. Ten times 
he essayed to speak, but the cardinal as often 
interrupted him, thinking by such a method, 
and by the violence of his manner, to intimidate 
the man, whom he still looked upon as an igno- 
rant monk. At last he, unfortunately for him- 
self, referred Luther to one of the Extravagants 
of pope Clement vi., entitled "Unigcnitus,"and 
objected on the strength of it to his fifty-eighth 
proposition, " that the merits of Christ were 
not the treasures of the indulgences." This 
proposition he strenuously urged him to retract, 
and he paused a moment, confident that this 
would produce his submission ; he flattered 
himself, and in fact, was confident that Luther 
knew nothing of the Extravagant he was quoting, 
and he was the more confident, because it was 
not inserted in all the collections. It was 
now Luther's turn to confound his adversary. 
Raising his voice somewhat, '' Come," said he 
"if you can show me that the Decretal of 
Clement vi. says expressly the merits of 
Christ are the treasure of indulgences, I re- 
tract." Cajetan instantly seized the book, and 
ran over the passage, till he reached the place, 
where it is written, that " Christ by his passion 
acquired the treasures," etc. At the word *' ac- 
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quired " Luther stopped him, which completely 
confounded him, and raised a laugh against 
him. Having so completely failed on this point, 
he commenced a discussion on the Constitu- 
tion of Clement vi., in favour of indulgences. 
Luther, — his indignation being roused at the 
authority which Cajetan ascribed to the see of 
Rome, exclaimed, ** I cannot receive such con- 
stitutions as sufficient evidence in matters of so 
much importance, since they wrest Scripture, 
and never quote it accurately." At this the 
cardinal laughed ; and asked him, whether he 
was not aware that the pope had authority 
and power over all things? "Save over the 
Scriptures," Luther replied ; to which the other 
in an indignant tone retorted, — "Save Scripture! 
are you not aware that he is above councils, 
and that he has recently condemned and pun- 
ished the council of Basle ?" " True," answered 
Luther, " but the university of Paris lias ap- 
pealed from his decision." The cardinal, 
beginning to lose his temper, in reply, declared 
that the " uuiversity of Paris would likewise 
be punished." After a while, Luther re- 
ferred to Gerson; but the cardinal asked 
** what were the followers of Gerson to him," 
" that it was useless to speak of them ;" and 
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tlien changed the subject of tlic conversation. 
As it was now evident to Luther that Ca- 
jetan's only object was to obtain a retraction 
from him, he requested that he might have 
three days to commit his answer to writing. 
This was granted to him, and having refused 
the offer of a safe conduct to Rome, he retired 
for the purpose of preparing his defence against 
their next meeting. At this juncture, his old 
friend Staupitz arrived at Augsburg, and gave 
him counsel and help in framing his reply. 
On the 13th of October, the cardinal and 
Luther, accompanied by Staupitz and two other 
friends, again met. At this interview Luther 
read with a firm voice a declaration, by which 
he stated his willingness to be instructed and 
corrected, if he should be found to be in error ; 
that he was ready to answer all charges and 
objections, orally or by writing, which Cajetan 
might bring against him ; and that he would 
submit his propositions to the decision of the 
imiversities of Basle, Fribourg, Louvain, and 
Paris ; but that he protested against retracting, 
until he was shown to be in error. Cajetan 
could not conceal his chagrin. He- had an- 
ticipated that Luther would yield up all 
demanded of him at this interview; being. 
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howetei', disappointed, he positively refused to 
dispute with him, and only pressed him to re* 
cant with greater vehemence. Staupitz here 
interfered, and asked that Luther might be per- 
mitted to return an answer at length in writ- 
ing, which request, after much entreaty, was 
granted him. The next morning, Luther again 
attended before the legate, and presented his 
answer, which Cajetan treated with the greatest 
contempt, and again demanded his immediate 
recantation. Several times Luther attempted 
to speak, but Cajetan continually interrupted 
him ; and at length commanded him to depart^ 
as all was finished between them. The same 
evening, however, the legate sent for Staupitz 
and Linck, and. entreated them to persuade 
Luther to retract, which they assured him 
was beyond their power, since, unless convinced 
from the Scriptures that he wai in error, they 
were certain he would never yield. At length 
Staupitz obtained a promise that what it was 
required Luther should retract should be com- 
mitted to writing. The next day, Luther, not re- 
ceiving any tidings from the cardinal, sent Linck 
to him, to learn his intentions. He was civilly 
received, and assured that Cajetan's wishes 
were to treat Luther kindly, and that he would 
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not be excommunicated till further direction9 
should be received from Eome ; and at the 
same time, it was also urged that if he would 
only retract his opinions on the subject of the 
indulgences, the other questions between them 
would not be discussed, and the n^atter would 
be at an end. 

A report was now currently circulated that 
an attempt would be made to cast Luther into 
prison ; this induced Staupitz and Linck to 
leave Augsburg immediately, whence they pro- 
ceeded to Nuremberg by different routes. 
Luther, however, nothing daunted, remained at 
Augsburg, and wrote two letters to Cajetan, 
renewing his offer to remain silent, if his oppo- 
nents were restrained. To these letters he re- 
ceived no reply, and therefore, finding that his 
stay during the last four days had been use- 
less, he quitted the town at an early hour, on 
the morning of the 20th of October, having 
been assisted by Langemantel, a magistrate of 
the town, to pass the gates. Staupitz had 
provided him with a horse, on which having 
mounted, without either boots, spurs, or a 
sword, he turned his back upon Augsburg, 
and rode onward towards Wittemberg, accom- 
panied only by a peasant, whom the magistrate 
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had directed to be his guide. On the next 
morning after his departure, a monk, by order 
of the prior of the Carmelites, who himself 
absconded, affixed a document to the gates of 
the convent which Luther had drawn up pre- 
viously to his quitting the town, in which 
Luther appealed " from the pope ill-informed, 
to the pope better informed." He had met 
the powers of Rome, and had come off victo- 
rious in the strength of Di\ine grace, and he 
left the town with a parting admonition by 
way of appeal, which could not but testify to 
his adversaries that so far from his being 
silenced, his career, which should shake the 
world, was only then beginning. 

Luther rode but fourteen German leagues the 
first day, and was so fatigued by his journey, 
that when he dismounted, he was unable to 
stand, and fell down amongst the straw of the 
stable in which he had put up his horse. lie 
reached Wittemberg on the 30th of October, 
having seen at Nuremberg the pope's rescript 
which had been sent to Cajetan concerning 
him. Cajetan was excessively mortified when 
he discovered that Luther had escaped from 
him, and wrote to the elector of Saxony to 
complain of his abrupt departure from Augs- 
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once to Rome, or to drive him out of his do- 
miuions. The elector sent Lutlier a copy of 
this letter, which roused him to fresh exertions 
against tlie tyranny of Rome. He immediately 
wrote an accurate statement of the j)roceedings 
which had been taken against him at Augs- 
burg, and sent it to the elector, which made 
such an impression on his mind, that he re- 
turned an immediate answer to Rome, urging 
that it could not be expected Luther would 
retract, unless he were convinced that he was 
in error ; and that for his own part he should 
neither send him to Rome, nor expel him from 
his territories. Luther was much rejoiced at 
the firmness of his prince and benefactor ; but 
feeling that his remaining at Wittemberg was 
only calculated to bring trouble upon Frederic, 
he determined to leave the university without 
delay. Frederic, aware of his intention, also 
urged liim to hasten his departure, and he pre- 
pared immediately to comply. 

But at the very moment he purposed to set 
out, scarcely knowing whither he was to go, 
intelligence arrived that it was determined at 
Rome that a conference should be held, to de- 
cide the matter at issue between himself and 
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the pope. He had already appealed from the 
pope to a general council of the church ; and 
though this course held out no other prospect, 
humanly speaking, than that the hitherto 
delayed excommunication would he forthwith 
issued against him, yet Leo 3f, suddeply 
detennined, against the wishes and the advice 
of all his courtiers, to adopt conciUatory mea- 
sures 5 and consequently he despatched hi^ 
own chamberlain, Charles von Miltitz, to Ger- 
many, with directions, if possible, to bring the 
matters which perplexed himself and the 
church to a ppeedy and favourable issue. It 
may indeed be said, that this method, so un- 
like the usual proceedings of Rome at such a, 
juncture, is so strange, that it is impossible to 
account for it in any other way, than by attri- 
buting it solely to the oyerruling providence of 
God, which not only had raised up his servant 
to effect the mighty purposes of his will, but 
had also guarded him from all danger, and led 
him step by step as the instrument for effect- 
ing the overthrow of the machinations of the 
anticbristian spirit and intentions of the church 
of Eome^ as well as for the frustration of the 
designs of the arch enemy of the human race. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Miltitr arrives in Germany— Death of Maximilian i.— Luther's 
interview 'with Miltitz— £ck challenges Luther and Carlstadt 
to controversy— Lttther publishes his Commentary on tlie 
Galatfans, and a Sermon on the Lord's Supper— £ck conveys 
a bull of excommunication against Luther— Aleander and 
Carracioli.- 

In December, 1518, ISIiltitz arrived in Ger- 
many ; and throughout his journey, from the 
moment he entered the country, he found the 
"whole population enthusiastic respecting Lu- 
ther and the progress of the Reformation. He 
came vested with extensive powers from the 
court of Rome, and instructed to adopt any 
measures which might be calculated to put an 
end to the dispute, which he was anxious to 
arrest before it had made further progress. 
But he discovered that the real question at 
issue was not thoroughly understood at Rome, 
and that the quarrel respecting indulgences 
was far from being so trivial as it was imagined 
to be. It became evident to him the further 
he advanced, that the proceedings he had been 
commissioned to adopt were the last he 'ought 
to pursue ; and seeing that difficulties increased 
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ou every hand, he resolved to have recourse to 
crafty measures rather than to more open deeds 
of violence. To this end he visited his former 
friend Spalatin, and from him obtained full in- 
formation respecting the conduct of Tetzel, to 
vehom he attributed the origin of the dissen- 
sions which now distracted the whole of Grer- 
many. Se instantly summoned Tetzel, who 
was at Leipsic, to his presence at Altenhurg — 
an order which he reftised to obey ; and at the 
same time perceiving the groifing popularity 
towards Luther and his cause, he requested 
him to meet him at the same town ; which 
arrangement the elector expressed his willing- 
ness to permit. 

At this juncture, died Maximilian i., the em- 
peror of Germany, who had shown himself as 
an opponent of Luther and his doctrines. The 
pope was now very anxious that Francis i., 
king of France, instead of Charles v., of 
Austria, should succeed to the imperial govern- 
ment, arid he was most desirous of securing the 
elector on his side. Thus Providence again 
opened a way, by which the pcfpe was led to be 
less dictatorial than he might otherwise have 
been, had he not had an objedt of imnie6:se 
political importance to himself and his cotfrt in 
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view. Frederic had some time previously- 
solicited the gift of the Golden Rose — which is 
annually blessed by the Pope, and serit by him 
as a present to such monarchs as appear most 
favourable to his interests, or whose adhesion 
he desires to obtain. The pope, therefore, 
now determined to send him this mark.of his 
apostolical favour, through the hands of Mil- 
titz, who, however, delayed the presentation of 
it till hTs negotiaition respecting Luther had en- 
tirely failed, when it was accepted by the elector 
with marked coldness and evident dissatisfac- 
tion. The elector having given his ass€!nt to 
the proposition that Luther should itieet Miltitz 
at Altenburg, he repaired thither, and had his 
first interview with the Roman nuncio at the 
residence of their common fridnd Spalatin. 
Miltitz, at this interview, made tnuch fehoW of 
apparent candour, and by flattering devices 
endeavoured to dissuade Luther frdm ]biursu- 
ing similar measures to those he had already 
adopted ; lie replied, as hei*etofore, that he 
would be silent, if his opponents -^ere also 
quieted ; nay, that he would even write to the 
pope, declaring that he would do everything 
and bear everything except retracting, imd 
that he would submit the questions at issue 
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between liimself and the church of Rome for 
decision before certain bishops, who might be 
appointed for this end. To this Miltitz agreed ; 
and overjoyed at the apparent success of his 
mission, imagined the quarrel would quickly be 
adjusted. Luther wrote to the pope, as he 
liad consented to do at IVIiltitz's entreaty, and 
they separated ; the latter repairing to Leipsic, 
where he cited Tetzel before him, accused him 
as the author of all the existing dissensions, 
and convicted him of peculation to an immense 
amount in his late proceedings. The result 
was, that Tetzel, overwhelmed with shame, and 
deserted by all the world, fell sick, and at 
length, haunted by the stings of conscience, 
miserably died. 

Matters now remained quiet for a short 
time ; the pope being too much occupied with 
the desire to promote his personal views to 
give attention to the movements of a supposed 
ignorant and troublesome monk. There seem- 
ed, indeed, every human probabiUty that 
contest and discussion were at an end. An 
event, however, speedily occurred to bring 
Luther out once more from his brief state of 
(quietude, which he had improved by studying 
carefully the decretals of the pope. Dr. Eck, 
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ly mentioned as an opponent of Luther 
i subject of the mdulgences, had circulated 
d propositions against the doctrines he 
naintained ; and, relying upon the bril- 

of his talents, challenged Carlstadt, a 
r of divinity, and archdeacon of Wittem- 
3ne of the first open defenders of Luther, 
Ten Luther himself, to controversy. The 
nge vras accepted on the part of Garl- 
and George, duke of Saxony, permitted a 
sion to be held at Leipsic, and engaged 
lie disputants should be in no danger, 

in his dominions. He looked forward 
J certain success of Eck. Luther was 
mxious to be present at this discussion, 
rote letter after letter to duke George to 
is permission, to which he received no 
f ; but at length that prince was induced 
lent, on the condition that if Luther 
)ted to take any part in the dispute he 

be denied the privilege of a safe con- 
Luther was delighted at having obtained 
ermission, and accordingly proceeded 
larlstadt to Leipsic. On their entering 
imma gate at Leipsic, one of the wheels 

chariot in which Carlstadtwas seated 
»roke down immediately opposite to the 
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cbuccK of St. Paul, which the inhabitant^ qop.-. 
aider^d as. a bad omen for him a^ to. bis snq-. 
cess, in. the approaching disputation.; but as the 
carriage. which contained Luther, to^tb^r w;^tb; 
duke.BaJTiim, prince of Pon^era^a, theii a stu- 
dent at Wittemberg, and Melancthon, reached 
the lodgings provided for them iij safety, ii^ 
was construed that Luther^ on the. contrary, 
would come off victorious, as he h^d hitherto 
done. Eck was rejoiced when he discovered 
that Luther ha4: arrived with. Carjstadt at 
Leipsic, and imypediately visited him ; bein^ 
confident in bis. oipm powers., he assure^ him 
how anxious he wa^ to dispute with him, and 
promised to obtain the duke's, pennission — 
which, to Luther's gratification, was granted. 
The 27tb of June was the day fixed for the 
opening of the discussion^ the commencenient 
of which was arranged with much ceremony. 
The first subject disputed upon between Eck 
and Carlgtadt referred to free will ; and after 
much discussion, which last^sd several c|&ys> 
and, in which ^c^ gave up more than he in- 
tended, by the brilUancy of bis talents, he 
appeared to be the victor, though Carlstadt 
equally claimed to have refuted him. 

On the 4th of July, the contest began be- 
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tween Luther and Eck, respecting the supre- 
macy of the pope — whose authority and ppwer 
the former consented to. a|3mit, as. estaJjHphQd 
hy human concession ; whilst the latter coa- 
tended they were derived from Divine authority 
alone. It. was on this suhject tha^ £ck placed 
his confidence of coming off victorious. For 
ten days, the conflict was continued on papal 
supremacy, as well as on the doctrines of purga- 
tory and indulgences, and on the nature of 
repentance, and remission of sins ; hut no de- 
cision was made known on the matters discussed. 
The result, however, of the. discussion prq- 
duced a lasting impression on the puhlic 
mind. It was perceived, however formidahle 
was the reasoning of Eck, that. Luther had truth 
on his side, aud that the other had to resprt to 
sophistry to meet the jjow.erful argupaexjts of 
his opponent from the Scriptures. Sfiveral 
eminent men dated their, conversion frqin thia 
event, and afterwards hecame distinguished for 
their zeal in promoting the cause of the Refor- 
mation, as well as for their hoHness of life, 
amongst whom may he named prince George of 
Anhalt, John Cellarius, and Melancthon. Tbft 
result was not without remarkable benefit, even 
to Luther himself — who afterwards confessed 
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that he had unlearned many errors from this 
proceeding, especially those which he had 
hitherto held respecting the right of the pope- 
dom, founded on human reasons. Step hy step 
he advanced in the knowledge of truth, and 
day by day obtained clearer insight into the 
deep things of God. 

From this time Eck became one of the most 
persevering and bitter of his enemies, and by 
his rashness drew down upon himself the 
reproof of Melancthon, in which he exposed 
his weakness, and refuted his arguments. In 
the meanwhile, more and more convinced of the 
righteousness of his cause, and of the necessity 
of proceeding onward, Luther continued to 
advance, and about this time gave to the 
world his first Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, in which he set forth, with clear- 
ness andgreat force of reasoning, the fulness and 
all-sufficiency of the Scripture method of man's 
justification in the sight of God, namely, by 
faith alone in the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and not for his works or deservings. 
With unwearied diligence and zeal he also pro- 
duced another important work — a sermon on 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper — ^in which, 
though he never possessed clear views on this 
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subject^ and held much error, he exammed the 
whole matter, and argued for the use of the 
cup to the laitj, of which the church of Rome 
had deprived them. This brought down upon 
him a. violent proclamation from the bishop of 
Meissen, in which he commanded the publica- 
tion to be immediately suppressed, which Lu- 
ther answered with great ingenuity and power ; 
but the step alarmed the elector and his court, 
which Spalatin communicated to him, at the 
same time admonishing him of the danger of 
his proceedings. To this Luther repHed, *' he 
could adopt no other course ; and that he 
must follow the example which was before 
him in the conduct of St. Paul, and the other 
apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ." 

Miltitz, as might have been anticipated, was 
much disappointed at the result of the Leipsic 
discussion ; but he still tried to adjust the 
dispute, and did not abandon the expectation 
of being ultimately successful. In the Octo- 
ber following, he again met Luther at Leiben- 
werd, where the latter expressed his readiness 
to appear before the elector at Treves ; but 
afterwards, perceiving the utter uselessness of 
the attempt to settle matters, he refused to 
attend. Although Miltitz used many strata- 

D 
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gema, and ceased not in his exertions to effect 
a reconciliation between Luther and the papal 
court, his influence at Borne gave way to that 
of "Eck, who urged stronger measures against 
Luther, which were more adapted to promote 
and increase the rancour already raised agamst 
him. From this time, the attempts of Miltitz 
ended, and the course of events took a wider 
and more extensive range than they had 
hitherto done. The period was at hand when 
the possibility of Luther retreating was to be 
entirely removed, and he was to stand forth to 
the world as the champion of truths to unmask 
and to render detestable in the sight of his 
fellow men the practices and the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The aims of the pope were nnsuceessftd in 
preventing the elevation of Charles v. to the 
imperial dignity. Frederic, the elector of 
Saxony, positively refused the appointment 
which was urged upon him ; and Francis i. of 
France, was defeated in his solicitations. Tlie 
storm was now gathering, which was to burst 
upon the head of the Reformer. Charles took 
no notice of a letter which Luther addressed to 
him, in which he explained to him his position ; 
how, against his will, he had been forced into 
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the public arena, instead of remaining quiet in 
his cell, as he had desired ; how he had been 
for three years exposed, to danger, oppro- 
brium, and hatred, — although he had called in 
vain for mercy, had offered conditions, and 
implored to be enlightened, if he were in error ; 
and how his adversaries had showed nothing 
bat a desire to stifle him and the gospel to- 
gether. He also by this means took the op- 
portunity of intreating the emperor's aid and 
protection, mitil he should clearly understand 
whether he was the conqueror or the conquered^ 
requiring nothing at his hands, should it be 
really proved against him that he was guilty of 
impiety or heresy. 

The court of Rome once more turned its 
attention to the object of their hatred, and be- 
came intent on using every means to crush 
him. Eck had been unceasing in his object of 
procuring a bull of excommunication against 
him I and at length, on the 15th of June, 1520, 
he obtained the long-sought-for power, by 
which he anticipated the final overthrow of his 
great opponent. Leo x., after three years of 
hesitation, at length pubhshed the bull ; and 
Eck was commissioned to be the bearer of it to 
Germany. He met with but little encourage- 
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ment, however, in his, progress, and many of 
the bishops positively refused to promulgate it. 
In many places it was torn down, and treated 
with contempt. At Erfurt, the students took 
it from the booksellers' shops, tore it in pieces, 
and threw it into the water, saying with greater 
vehemence than point, " It is a bull ; let us see 
if it will swim." Luther's vmtings had opened 
the eyes of the multitude to the wickedness of 
these proceedings, and the time had passed 
when the issuing of a bull of condemnation 
would have spread universal terror. The 
commotion it caused extended throughout Ger- 
many, and all eyes were turned towards Luther, 
to see how he would treat this blow, imder 
which men of weaker intellect would have im- 
mediately succumbed. 

The anticipation that he would still follow the 
same fearless course he had pursued already 
was realized. On the 17th of November, in 
the presence of a " notary and five witnesses, 
assembled in one of the halls of the Augustine 
convent, in which Luther resided, in a solemn 
tone of voice he protested against the power of 
the pope, and appealed from him to a general 
council." His enemies had already begun in 
various places to burn his writings, and he was 
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determined in no way to be behind them in 
their proceedings. On the 10th of December 
he invited all the students of Wittemberg to 
repair at nine o'clock to the east gate of the 
town ; where, in the presence of the assembled 
doctors and students of the university, he 
burned the bull publicly in a fire made of a heap 
of popish books, consisting of the canon law 
and decretals of the popes, uttering at the 
same time these memorable words : " Because 
thou hast grieved the saints of the Lord, so 
mayest thou be grieved and condemned to the 
everlasting fire." He then retired amidst 
expressions of applause from the assembled 
throng. Thus did he publicly defy the power 
of Rome. He had now taken an irrevocable 
step, which at once encouraged his friends and 
confounded his enemies. It is evident that he 
was nerved with strength for the conflict ; and 
as the purposes of God were being developed, 
so much the more was it apparent that he had 
mighty objects, which his servantwas appointed 
to bring to pass, for the spiritual benefit of 
his people. On the following day, Luther 
preached in the hall of the university, in which, 
after setting forth the truths of God, he pub- 
licly declared his fixed purpose not to recede ; 
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and intreated his hearers to hanish from their 
hearts all false doctrineSj which were contained 
in the writings of the Romanist divines. 

The bold step of the Reformer proclaimed at 
Rome, that if the rapid progress of the Refor- 
mation were to be checked, special means must 
at once be adopted for this purpose. Aleander 
and Carracioli were consequently sent to Ger- 
many, with strict orders to destroy all the writ- 
ings of Luther which they could seize, and 
above all things to obtain, if possible, an impe- 
rial edict, by which they might put him to 
death. They applied to the newly-elected 
emperor for his permission ; but he refused to 
listen to their intreaties till he had heard the 
opinion of the elector of Saxony on the matter. 
Aleander and Carracioli therefore, demanded 
an audience of Frederic, who received them 
in the presence of the bishop of Treves. 
Aleander demanded that not only should his 
writings, but that Luther himself ought imme- 
diately to be burned ; but Frederic considered 
80 hasty a decision impolitic, and put them off 
with the excuse that " the affair was too grave to 
be decided on the spur of the moment ;" at 
the same time he gave them an assurance that 
he would consider the matter, and communicate 
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his decision thereon. On the 4th of November 
he intimated to them^ that^ as Luther's writings 
had not yet been refuted, or proved to be fit 
only to be burned ; and as Eck's conduct had 
been marked with injustice and bitterness, he 
should demand that "Luther might be furnish- 
ed with a safe conduct, and permitted to answer 
for himself before a tribunal composed of 
learned and impartial judges." The elector 
also availed himself of an opportunity of con- 
sulting Erasmus respecting the Reformer; 
whose opinion was so frank, and condemnatory 
of the policy of Rome, that Frederic at once 
assumed a more decided tone in his communi- 
cations with the emperor, who inquired, whe- 
ther he was willing to bring him before the 
diet, which was about to be summoned at 
Worms? The elector had feared that, after 
the burning of the pope's bull, Luther might 
not be safe in this town, and therefore had 
declined the proposal : but, at the same time, 
he requested to have Luther's opinion ; who 
answered, "that as he could not doubt but 
that the emperor's invitation was the call of 
God, he must neither look at safety nor danger, 
but commit his cause to Him who judgeth 
righteously ; and therefore depending upon 
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his grace, that he would pursue whatever course 
might he opened before him. " Flee he would 
not," he said ; " much less would he retract ; 
anything but this he would submit to." The 
elector furnished with this answer, set out for 
the diet ; to the result of which all the eyes of 
Europe were now turned ; the impression be- 
coming daily more prevalent that it would either 
check the progress of the opinions which were 
agitating Germany, and threatening to over- 
throw the hitherto predominant reUgion of 
Christendom, or end in their permanent and 
victorious estabUshment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Assembling of the diet at Wonnt— Another bull against Luther 
—Duke George of Saxony— Luther cited before the diet — His 
Journey to Worms— Appearance before the Diet— Departure 
Arom Wazms— The castle of Wartburg. 

Te^e affairs of religion in Germany had now 
attracted so much attention, that, at the meet- 
ing of the first diet imder the newly-elected em- 
peror, some notice could not fail to be taken of 
them. This was, however, altogether contrary 
to the wishes of the court of Rome, at which 
it was felt that any such formal notice would 
give greater importance to the disputes than 
was desirable, and might prove most injurious 
to Its interests. The pope, therefore, attempted 
to dissuade Charles from bringing the religious 
questions before the diet ; but as the emperor 
had no particular object in view, which made 
it necessary that he should oblige Leo x., let- 
ters were forthwith sent to all the electors 
stating that one of their purposes in assembhng 
should be to take the religious state of Ger- 
many into their consideration. Aleander used 
D 3 
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every effort to keep Luther from being present ; 
and the emperor at length, induced to assent 
by the remonstrances of the Nuncio, wrote to 
Frederic, stating that unless they might expect 
a recantation, he must leave the monk behind ; 
and that if he did recant, he must proceed no 
further than Frankfort, since he was already 
excommunicated. To prevent Luther being 
present at Worms did not, however, satisfy 
Aleander : " he was bent on obtaining his 
condemnation." 

Another bull was, therefore, fulminated, 
which cursed all the adherents of Luther, no less 
than himself; and its sentence was universally 
published with great ceremony. But it was 
all in vain ; no human power could withstand 
the purposes of God, and all the inventions of 
tyranny and superstitious cruelty were shat- 
tered, and confounded at His presence. No 
sooner had the diet met than the elector per- 
ceived that the hostility to Rome had become 
so prevalent, that it Was absolutely necessary 
Luther should appear before it ; and just as 
strongly as Aleahder and the other prelates 
and partisans of the pope protested against 
such a measure, so much the more did he feel 
its importance. He, therefore, again inquired 
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of Luther whether, if he were invited, he 
would appear. To this he gladly answered, 
that if he had a competent escort against all 
violence, and a safe conduct thither and hack, 
he was ready in humble obedience to appear. 

No efforts were left untried in the mean 
time, both by bribes and entreaties, to excite 
the partisans of Rome to beset the young em- 
peror with solicitations that he would cause 
the downfal of Luther ; — and he did not long 
resist their efforts ; but as nothing could be 
done without the concurrence of the states, he 
demanded that they should first be convinced 
of the necessity of adopting the measures with 
which he was so anxiously and assiduously 
pressed. Aleander undertook this office, and 
spoke for three hours in the imperial assembly; 
but as no one attempted to reply to him, it was 
hoped the impression he left upon the minds 
of those present would increase, and lead 
speedily to the adoption of decisive measures. 
But a few days* consideration tended to efface 
the impression his speech had made; and 
though the greater number of the princes 
would willingly have sacrificed Luther, yet 
there existed so great a jealousy against the 
encroachments of the church of Rome, and so 
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much deie&tation of the graspmg policy of the 
clergy^ which was daily increasing, that a 
general council was urged, as the only means 
of reforming the many prevailing abuses. 
To the astonishment of all assembled duke 
George of Saxony,- who had hitherto shown 
himself as a warm fhelid of the Eoman Catho- 
lic religion, delivered in to the diet a Ust of 
twelve grievances; the last of which maintained 
the necessity of a reformation of the Uves of 
the clergy. His speech produced a great sen- 
sation, inasmuch as he had never countenanced, 
but rather had opposed, the proceedings of 
Luther ; the result of his speech was, that a 
deputation presented a report of grievances to 
the emperor, urging him not only to sanction 
a general reformation, but to undertake the 
work and carry it through. At once, there- 
fore, he withdrew the edict which commanded 
the burning of Luther's writings, and inti- 
mated that they should merely be deUvered 
up to the magistracy. The assembly was, 
however, resolved that Luther should appear 
before the diet; and notwithstanding every 
exertion on the part of Aleander to prevent 
such an unwelcome proposal being definitely 
carried, he was at length cited to appear at 
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Worms, and a safe conduct was granted to him 
by those princes through whose territories he 
would have to pass. " Thus was the purpose 
of God fulfilled. It was his will that the 
light, which he had kindled in the world, 
should be set on a hill, and be no longer hid." 
To human understanding, the course of events 
might seem extraordinary ; but men understood 
not the mighty under current which was exe- 
cuting his appointed will. Charles v., duke 
George, elector Frederic, and Luther himself, 
were but his instruments, and they acted only 
by his direction, which was gradually bringing 
to pass the most eventful crisis that had oc- 
curred since the days of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and of his apostles. 

In the meanwhile the, pope again issued his 
anathemas against Luther, which, however, had 
no terrors for him ; and on the 2nd of April, 
having already received the summons to attend 
the diet, notwithstanding the intreaties of his 
friends, he set out on his journey, accompanied 
by Justus Jonas, and several other companions; 
commended to God by the prayers of the faith- 
ful, whose minds he could not but observe were 
filled with gloomy forebodings. At Leipsic no 
other mark of respect was offered him than the 
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cup of honour, — according to tlie old custom of 
that^ and many other places. On his arrival at 
Weimar, a singular scene was heing acted. He 
had scarcely reached the town, when he heard 
.loud shouts in every direction. The herald, who 
accompanied him, directed his attention to the 
cause of this uproar, which was raised by the 
populace against several of the imperial messen- 
gers, who were actively engaged in posting up 
throughout the town the edict of the emperor 
lately issued, which commanded that all his 
writings should be deHvered up to the magis- 
trates. The object of the exhibition was 
evident to his mind ; it was a ruse to deter 
him from proceeding to Worms, that he might 
afterwards be condemned as having refused to 
attend the diet according to the tenor of the 
summons he had received. The herald was 
alarmed at tliis outbreak, and anxiously in- 
quired what steps it would induce him to 
take. Strong in the holy confidence which had 
led him to undertake his perilous journey, 
Luther answered, that " if he were laid under 
an interdict in every town through which he 
shbuld have to pass, he would still proceed, 
confiding in the safe conduct, which the em- 
peror had given him." 
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At Erfurt, he was met by several of his 
fnends, accompanied by nearly forty horsemen, 
before he entered the town, who conducted him 
thither. Having obtained permission to preach 
in the church of this town, the next morning 
after his arrival, he found the building crowded 
with persons anxious to hear him ; during his 
sermon, a noise was heard, as if one of the 
galleries were giving way, which caused the 
crowd to rush towards the windows and the 
doors, in order to escape from what they sup- 
posed to be imminent danger. But terror did 
not take possession of Luther's mind ; he stood 
unmoved in the pulpit, and by a sign and a 
word hushed* the tumult, and stayed the flight 
of his hearers ; to whom, being calmed, he 
addressed these words, " My brethren, do you 
not perceive that this is the work of the de^dl, 
who would prevent your hearing the word of 
God, which I would preach to you ? Stay where 
you are ; Christ is with us, and for us." On 
the instant the commotion ceased, and those 
who had been most anxious to escape stood, 
as it were, riveted to the spot, and remained 
to hear the conclusion of his address. From 
Frankfort, he wrote to Spalatin, who was with 
the elector at Worms, stating that, " he was 
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ooming, though Batan had striven to deter him 
00 his journey b j sickness ; and although he 
was very unwell, and completely worn out, yet 
the edict which the emperor had published 
against him had not frightened him, for Christ 
still hved, and he should yet enter "Worms, in 
spite of all the gates of hell, and the powers of 
the air ; and that, therefore, he would thank 
him to prepare him a lodging." Throughout 
his journey he perceived that the hearts of all 
men quailed at the result of his interview vrith 
the assembled princes ; many were the efforts 
made to dissuade him from proceeding, but he 
gave no heed to them ; his purpose was fixed, 
and neither the threats of his enemies, nor the 
fears of his friends, could shake Ijis purpose. 
He preached at most of the towns through 
which he passed, as well as at Erfurt, pro- 
claiming the kingdom of God. The partisans 
of the pope, terrified at the boldness of his deci- 
sion, made one more attempt to get him into 
their power before he could reach Worms. 
They dared not openly to seize him, on account 
of the safe conduct granted to him. They 
therefore persuaded count Sickengen to urge 
him to visit his castle of Ebenburg, on his way ; 
if he accepted it, they could detain him till the 
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At Erfurt, he was met by several of his 
fneuds, accompanied by nearly forty horsemen, 
before he entered the town, who conducted him 
thither. Having obtained permission to preach 
in the church of this town, the next morning 
after his arrival, he found the building crowded 
with persons anxious to hear him ; during his 
sermon, a noise was heard, as if one of the 
galleries were giving way, which caused the 
crowd to rush towards the windows and the 
doors, in order to escape from what they sup- 
posed to be imminent danger. But terror did 
not take possession of Luther's mind ; he stood 
unmoved in the pulpit, and by a sign and a 
word hushed' the tumult, and stayed the flight 
of his hearers; to whom, being calmed, he 
addressed these words, " My brethren, do you 
not perceive that this is the work of the de^dl, 
who would prevent your hearing the word of 
God, which I would preach to you ? Stay where 
you are ; Christ is with us, and for us." On 
the instant the commotion ceased, and those 
who had been most anxious to escape stood, 
as it were, riveted to the spot, and remained 
to hear the conclusion of his address. From 
Frankfort, he wrote to Spalatin, who was with 
the elector at Worms, stating that, " he was 
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afterwavdsr said, " he was undaunted, and feared 
nothing." 

On the morning of the 16th of April he 
arrived within sight of "Worms ; and beholding 
its ancient towers, he immediately rose in his 
carriage, and began to sing the hymn of which 
he had composed the words and music two 
days previously at Oppenheim, and which has 
ever since been regarded vdth enthusiasm 
throughout Protestant Germany. " Ein' feste 
Burg ist unser Gott." 

The following accurate translation of this 
hymn is taken from a monthly periodical : — 

<* A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o'ertaken. 
The ancient prince of hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell, 
Strong mail of ciaft and power 
He weareth in this hour— 
On earth is not his fellow. 

" With force of arms we nothing can. 
Full soon were we down ridden; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye,— « Who is this same V 
Christ Jesus is his name. 
The Lord Zebaoth's Son ; 
He, and no other one. 
Shall conquer in the battle. 
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** And were this world all devDs o'er, 
And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore, 
We know they can't o'erpower ua. 
And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e'er he will, 
He hanns us not a whit ; 
For why ? his doom is writ — 
A word shall quickly slay him. 

•* God's word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 
But spite of hell shall have its course, 
'Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our life. 
Goods, houses, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small ; 
These things shall vanish all— 
The city of God remaineth." 

All were now anxiously looking for him, and 
an escort met him at the gates of the town, 
which conducted him to the hotel of Rhodes, at 
which he alighted, with this exclamation, "God 
will be on my side." Crowds flocked to see the 
man, who had turned all Germany upside 
down, and all were astonished at the boldness 
of his demeanour. Another attempt was yet 
made to silence him on the part of Modo, 
bishop of Palermo, who entreated the emperor 
to condemn him as John Huss had been pre- 
viously condemned at the council of Constance ; 
but Charles indignantly refused to break the 
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terms of the safe conduct he had granted 
him. Many were the words of comfort ad- 
dressed to him on every hand, both by his 
friends and by strangers ; and his tried friend, 
Ulric Hiitten, who was prevented being 
present at "Worms, also wrote to him, encou- 
raging him with many passages from the 
Scriptures. 

The following day, the 17th of April, he 
was summoned before the assembly of the diet, 
and Ulric de Pappenheim, marshal of the em- 
pire, conducted him thither. Before leaving 
his lodging, according to his custom, he com- 
mended himself to God in prayer, and set out 
with his mind calmed and refreshed by com- 
munion with his God. He was followed by 
immense crowds, all anxious to see him, who 
so obstructed his progress that the herald was 
compelled to take him through several private 
residences to enable him to reach the town-hall. 
The sight of the august assembly for a moment 
somewhat awed and affected him, which many 
of the princes perceiving, they approached him 
kindly, and gAve him words of comfort ; one 
intreating him not to fear those who could 
kill the body, but who could not touch the 
soul; and another reminding him of the 
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words of the Lord Jesus Christ, "Ye 
shall he hrought hefore governors aad kings 
for my sake. But when they deliver you up, 
take no thought what ye shall say or speak : 
for it shall he given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak." He now ad- 
vanced, and stood before the throne of the 
emperor, amidst a most profound silence; 
which was at length broken by John of Eck* 
rising, and asking whether he acknowledged 
the books piled before him as his writings, and 
whether he would retract the opinions and pro- 
positions therein contained. Luther was about 
to acknowledge himself as the author, when 
Jer6me Schurff demanded that the titles 
should be read ; this being done, he was agm 
asked the same questions ; to which he replied, 
if they were not mutilated or altered, the books 
were his ; and as the second question related to 
the most important of all objects both in heaven 
and earth, and as it would be dangerous to an- 
swer rashly, he requested a competent time to 
be granted to him to consider it, that he might 
satisfy the inquiry without injuring the word 
of God, and endangering his own salvation. 

• The chancellor of the archbishop of Treves, m4 afrieiiA of 
Aleander,— not Luther's early opponent. 
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Tlie emperor and the electors having retired 
to consult on his request, agreed to accede to 
it, provided he would answer orally, and not 
in writing. 

The next day he was again conducted to the 
place of meeting, where he had to wait two 
hours whilst the diet was sitting in deliberation, 
surrounded by a dense crowd ; he was at length 
admitted, and being in due form admonished 
to give his answer, after apologizing for his 
rude manners, he proceeded to state, modestly, 
but with much energy and firmness, in Ger- 
man, in a speech of two hours' length, that he 
adhered to his former answer, and that he 
was the author of the books ; but that, until 
he was convinced he was in error, and was 
declared to be so by proof from the Scriptures, 
he could not retract; at the same time, he most 
hiunbly in treated that the hatred of his enemies 
might not be permitted to rain upon him an 
indignation he had not deserved. He was re- 
quired at the conclusion of his speech to 
repeat in Latin what he had already spoken in 
his own language ; and though he was over- 
whelmed with fatigue, he assented, and ad- 
dressed the assembly as he was required, in a 
firm tpne, and with the same vigour with which 
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be had previously delivered it. The astonish- 
ment excited hy his reply was unhounded ; it 
even drew forth from the emperor" the expres- 
sion, " The monk spake with an intrepid heart 
and unshaken courage." The chancellor of 
Treves here reminded him that if he did 
not retract, he must he dealt with as an 
ohstinate heretic ; to which he made answer, 
" May God he my helper ! for I can retract 
nothing." 

The princes again deliherated, and the result 
of their dehheration was, that he should answer 
" Yes," or " No," as to whether he would still 
affirm the doctrines he had advanced, or retract 
all or any part of them. His reply was, that 
he had no other answer to give than that he 
had already given. His boldness and intrepi- 
dity had shaken many of the princes before 
whom he was summoned, and several sent him 
tokens of their regard. The following day, 
contrary to the established custom in the diets, 
Charles announced his intention of dismissing 
Luther, and forbidding him to cause any further 
disturbance ; and that, having done this, he 
would proceed against him and his followers 
as heretics. This met with violent opposition, 
and the attempt of the dignitaries of the church 
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to effect a violation of the safe conduct, and to 
bum Luther, as John Huss had been previously 
murdered, was scoute4 as a perfidious proposi- 
tion, and contrary to every principle of good 
faith. 

Flans of conciliation were now suggested, 
and incredible pains were taken by private con- 
ferences to shake the resolution of Luther. 
The archbishop of Treves was singularly active 
in this attempt. But neither threats nor pro- 
mises could make him change his resolution, 
inasmuch as he declared he would rather lose 
his hfe than give up the word of God ; and, 
therefore, all the negotiations, upon which so 
much time had been spent, proved utterly 
futile. Scarcely, however, had three hours 
elapsed after they had terminated, than £ck 
waited upon him, and personally delivered to 
him the order of the emperor that he should 
imnaediately quit Worms, with the grant of 
•twenty-one days to return, upon the proviso 
that he neither preached nor wrote durmg his 
journey, to disturb the public peace. On the 
26 th of April, having taken leaie of his friends, 
and blessed them, he departed from Worms, 
feeling that it was the will of God he should 
do so. And thus terminated tbe proceedings 
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of the celebrated diet of Worms, in which 
Luther was concerned, — the most remarkable 
event of the life of the Reformer. 

Charles v. lost no time in signing the edict 
presented to him by Aleander against Luther, 
and preparations were already being made to 
put it into execution against him, ^hen a 
scheme was devised to withdraw him from 
danger for a time, to which, although it did not 
altogether meet with his approbation, he was 
induced to consent, as the elector of Saxony felt 
it was the only method to shield him from the 
imminent peril now threatened against him by 
his enemies. On his return to Wittemberg, he 
turned out of his way to visit his birth-place, 
and to spend a day with his relatives ; having 
left this village, as he was passing a narrow 
defile on the way, he was suddenly seized by 
five horsemen, whose faces were concealed by 
masks, who mounted him on horseback, and 
taking a circuitous route, to avoid the place of 
his destination being discovered, conveyed him 
to the castle of the Wartburg, where they en- 
joined him to put off his monk's dress, to wear 
the habiliments of a knight,' which were there 
prepared for him, and to suffer his hair and 
beard to grow, and to submit to be called 
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hencefortli knight George. The whole trans- 
action was so well arranged and managed that 
Luther' was preserved from the dangers which 
threatened him. His own countrymen douhted 
not that he was put out of the way hy his 
adversaries, and they themselves were at a loss 
to conceive what had hecome of him. Various 
reports were circulated concerning him^ hut 
no accurate information could he ohtained. 
Nevertheless^ the doctrines he had taught had 
i^e course. The whole of Germany was 
roused to emhrace his opinions ; his ahsence, 
80 far from tending to diminish the agitation, 
which the preceding events of his life had 
ori^ated — fanned as the feeling was hy the 
supposition that, if not murdered, the intrepid 
monk was undergoing an oppressive imprison- 
ment—only made it to increase in strength, 
and stirred men up to further exertions to 
throw off the hondage of superstition and 
intolerance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Luther at the Wartborg'-Retunia to Wittwaberg^Deftth of 
Leo X. — Adrian vi. — Sanguinary crusade against the followers 
of Lather— Death of Adrian vi.— Katlsbon league— Dispute 
between Luther and Carlttadt— EtaBtniu^Dtoth of Prederto 
—Luther's marriage. 

For nearly twelve months Luther remidned 
pent up in his place of confinement at the 
Wartburg, his health suffering much from his 
change of living. His pursuits were confined 
to an unremitting endeavour to expose the 
errors of Romanism, to uphold the honour of 
the word of God, and to make its principles 
known to mankind. He took occasional exer- 
cise in the neighbourhood of the castle, but it 
was apparent to himself, and to those about 
him, that his active mind was often labouring 
under depression from his comparative bodily 
inactivity, and from his assiduous application 
to the writing of tracts, which he incessantly 
prepared to build up those whom his proceed- 
ings had roused to forsake their former errors. 
He likewise devoted his time to the translation 
of the Scriptures into his own language ; but 
at length, wearied with the monotony of his 
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position, he resolved to quit the Wartburg, 
especially as he had learned that Carlstadt, 
during his absence, was manifesting a fanatical 
spirit, which he hoped his presence at Wit- 
temberg might be calculated to check. Inde- 
pendently also of the introduction of disorders, 
and by the alterations in public worship which 
Carlstadt was making, and which he was most 
anxious to restrain, he was urged by the wishes 
of his friends to return immediately ; and he 
therefore resolved, regardless of the will of the 
elector Frederic, openly and fearlessly to re-enter 
on the scene of combat, whatever might be the 
consequences. He wrote immediately to the 
elector to inform him of the step he had taken. 
On the 7th of March, he reached Wittemberg 
amidst the rejoicing of all parties, and preached 
on the next Sunday and Tuesday, and following 
days, to large congregations, who flocked from 
all parts to hear him. Order having been 
somewhat re-established by his return, he 
called Melancthon to his assistance to aid him 
in completing the translation of the Scriptures, 
which he had commenced whilst resident at 
the Wartburg ; and on the 21st of September, 
the New Testament in German was published 
by him at Wittemberg. He now hastened on 
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the completion of the Old Testament^ and con- 
tinued to labour at it without intermission, 
issuing portions of it as they were prepared. 
The multitude purchased the sacred volumes 
with avidity, and studied the word of God 
with eager delight. 

About this time Henry viii. of England, 
whose indignation had been so greatly aroused 
against Luther as to cause his books to be 
burned at St. Paul's, began to urge the elector 
to commit him and his pubUcations to the 
flames. He Hkewise took in hand to write 
against him, and caused his book to be pre- 
sented to the pope, who expressed himself so 
much pleased with it, that he henceforth con- 
ferred on him the title of "Defender of the 
Faith," which the sovereigns of Great Britain 
retain to the present time. Luther had no 
sooner read the book than he replied to it, re- 
futing it in detail, by exposing its arguments 
with clearness, energy, and accurate knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. Answers were at- 
tempted, and attacks made upon it, both by 
the bishop of Rochester and by Thomas More, 
the future chancellor of England, but they were 
more remarkable for the violent abuse of their 
antagonist than for any cogency of reasoning. 
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Hie progress of the Beformation continued^ 
and the master spirit which had heen led to 
originate it^ being now again in the fields an 
additional impulse was given^ which the power 
of his enemies could not withstand. It was 
not, however, in his power to moderate the 
seal of many of his followers ; and though he 
was enabled to meet and check some of the 
diiUculties which were arising, yet he was 
much troubled to find several of them disgrac- 
ing their profession by their lives and motives. 
On the 1st of December, 1520, Leo x. died, 
and was succeeded by cardinal Tortosa, an old 
man, who had been tutor to Charles v., and a 
professor at Louvain. He took the tiame of 
Adrian vi., and his first object was to check 
the spread of the Betormation by proposing 
that changes should be immediately made in 
the church itself. The opposition he met with 
was of the most vehement character, and he 
seemed to have more to fear from his own ad- 
herents than from the entire power of Luther- 
anism. One of the first measures, however, of 
the newly elected pontiff was to send a legate, 
Chieregate, to the imperial diet assembling at 
Nuremberg, with a brief addressed to the 
Greramn prhicoii^ in which he urged the neees- 
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sity of carrying out the sentence of his prede- 
cesaor^ which was ordered hy the edict of the 
diet of Worms^ and of its heing executed with- 
out delay. The princea received this urgent 
request in silence ; hut all the prelates who 
were present^ in the interest of Bome^ insisted 
that Luther should he put to death. The diet 
was not, however, disposed to accede to this 
demand, any more than it was to permit the 
arrest of the preachers of Nuremberg until 
they were convicted of heresy, which Chiere- 
gate urged should immediately be attempted. 
The estates present intimated their desire to 
comply with the edict of Worms as far as pos- 
sible, but at the same time they represented 
the necessity of a general council being sum* 
moned. The pope was excessively indignant 
at such a proposition, and addressed a violent 
letter to the elector of Saxony> attributing to 
him all the evils which had originated, and 
threatening him with excommunication. Fred- 
eric was excessively annoyed at this conduct 
cm the part of Adrian, but he contented him- 
self with only letuming a general answer to 
his rash and insolent communieatitMi. Deem- 
ing it more advisable^ at his time of life, to 
avoid alteroatioiH if poasiblet he merely directed 
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a formal protest to be entered ia his name 
against every restraint with which the clergy 
about him were threatened. 

Duke George of Saxony now began to take 
the lead in a sanguinary crusade against the 
followers of Luther, which, however, did not 
deter them from preaching the doctrines of the 
gospel ; and although many were imprisoned, 
and severely dealt with, yet but few re- 
canted ; and notwithstanding several were 
also burned in the Low Countries, yet their 
constancy did not fail, and they sealed thenr 
confession of truth with their blood, rejoicing 
that they were called upon to suffer death for 
the sake of Christ and his gospel. *^ So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed." 
The promoter of these sanguinary measures, 
Adrian vi., was, however, speedily removed by 
Providence from committing farther violence ; 
he died, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned, on the 14th of September, 1523. 
He was succeeded by Julio de Medicis, the 
cousin of Leo x., who assumed the title of 
Clement vii., whose first object was, if pos- 
sible, to conciliate the German princes, and, at 
the same time, to elude their demands ; for this 
end, he sent cardinal Campeggio to Nuremberg, 
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a person of considerable experience, and an 
intimate friend of many of those with whom he 
was about to negotiate. The diet again met 
in the following January, at Nuremberg, which 
town Campeggio had entered without any of the 
pomp and ceremony which had formerly been 
observed towards persons of his rank and 
office. The emperor was hindered from being 
present on the occasion of this meeting of .the 
diet, at which Campeggio at once referred to 
the edict of Worms, and demanded that force 
should be immediately resorted to, to check the 
increasing innovations. The princes required 
to know what result they might anticipate for 
the list of grievances they had presented long 
ago; but Campeggio having imprudently stated 
that till then he had never beheved it possible 
such a memorial could have emanated from 
them, they took umbrage at his reply, and 
intimated, if such were the reception their re- 
presentations met with, they should know, for 
the future, how to deal with those made to them 
by the court of Rome. They therefore prepared 
an answer to the pope, in which they stated 
their readiness, as far as possible, to conform 
to the edict of Worms, although many of them 
declared it was impossible to do so; and it 
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was finally resolved that a secular assembly 
should meet in the followmg November at 
Spires, to determine the questions of religion* 
at which a list of all the controverted points in 
debate should be submitted by the divines for 
consideration and settlement. The resolutions 
of this diet produced universal disapprobation 
amongst the papistical party. The emperor 
could not conceal his mortification at its result, 
and absolutely forbade the meeting of the 
princes at Spires, alleging that it was the pro- 
vince of the pope alone to convoke a council, 
and of the emperor to demand one, and that it 
was his pleasure that the edict of Worms 
should be immediately observed. The elec- 
tor of Saxony endeavoured to ward off the 
blow, which was now levelled against all the 
provinces which had embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation ; but his effort was inefifectual. 
Persecution was again resorted to on every hand; 
blood flowed throughout Austria and in the 
states of the duke of Bavaria. Priests were 
degraded from their offices ; nobles were ex- 
pelled from their castles ; suspicion and terror 
pervaded the minds of all ; confidence was re- 
moved, and no one felt himself secure either of 
life or property. Still the doctrines of the 
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Reformation continued to gain ground. Per- 
secutioui so far from crushing the progress of 
truth, only serred, as in the earliest periods of 
Christianity, to draw attention to its instruc- 
tion, and to lead many to embrace it, as the 
only means for their present happiness, and 
ultimate salvation. The Germans would not 
give up the privileges they had obtained ; and 
though papal bulls were continually issuing 
against them, and Charles v., and other pa- 
pist princes, threatened them with fire and 
faggot, they would not yield; so great had 
become their love for the word of God. Luther 
himself was as little satisfied with the result of 
the decision of this diet as the court of Rome 3 
for if the edict of Worms were to be enforced 
against him, he saw no necessity for another 
inquiry to be made respecting his writings at 
Spires ; and if it were right to institute this in- 
quiry, it was preposterous that he should be 
condemned before another trial should take 
place to determine his guilt or innocence. 

About this time, a league was formed by the 
Romanist princes at Ratisbon, at the instance 
of cardinal Campeggio, in order to enforce the 
canying out of the edict of Worms. The em- 
peror also summpned another diet^ mth tb^ 
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express object of extirpating the Lutheran 
doctrines, and to carry out the dreaded edict. 
The imperious form of the summons, combined 
with the already expressed determination of 
the Ratisbon league to effect this object, in- 
duced many of the princes who favoured the 
new doctrines also to form themselves into a 
covenant, in order to watch the proceedings of 
the opposite parties, until they should meet at 
Spires, where they solemnly agreed to stand by 
each other in their resistance to the violence of 
the papacy. 

The peaceful current of the Reformation, on 
the part of the adherents of Luther, was at 
this season disturbed by an insurrection, origi- 
nating as much from the spirit of resistance, 
which had manifested itself before the appear- 
ance of Luther, as from the persecution devised 
and carried out by his active adversaries. The 
ostensible cause was, the refusal of the abbot 
of Reichenan to appoint an evangelical preacher 
at ihe request of the Thuringian peasantry. 
The disturbance spread rapidly, and extended 
from Suabia as far as the Rhenish provinces, 
Franconia, Thuringia, and Saxony, all of which 
were quickly in a flame. No measures that 
were adopted could appease the popular tumult. 
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Divine worship ceased in the churches, the 
peasantry on every side flew to arms ; and the 
troops of the princes of Suabia and Franconia 
everywhere fled at their approach. At length, 
active and energetic measures were resorted to 
to check the progress of this increasing revolt. 
George Truchsess, commander of the imperial 
forces, v^ras sent to stop the further excursions 
of the peasantry, and succeeded in defeating 
them at Beblingen ; they also met with great 
discomfiture before the Frauenberg, the citadel 
of Wurtzburg, which being followed up by an 
entire route at Konigshofen, ended in their com- 
plete and final dispersion. The insurrection thus 
put down was followed by most cruel severities ; 
villages were sacked and burned, and it is calcu- 
lated that, at least, 50,000 persons must have 
perished ; the result of which was, that the old 
forms of religion were again established, and 
the people lost what little liberty they had 
hitherto possessed. 

Luther, from the very breaking out of this 
rebellion, ceased not to deplore the rashness of 
those who began it ; and not content with 
writing incessantly against it, he also left no 
means untried by his preaching to soften the 
minds of his hearers, and to withhold them 
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from such tash and wicked conduct for the 
ftiture, deeming it the duty of every Christian 
man " to support the lawful government of his 
country, in any emergency which threatened 
universal anarchy and devastation." 

In the year 1524, occurred the sad dispute 
and controversy between Luther and his former 
friend Carlstadt, on the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper. Luther had rejected the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, but nevertheless 
maintained a somewhat similar doctrine ; that 
of consubstantiation ; and it was upon this 
point that Carlstadt became his open and de- 
cided antagonist. 

The conduct of Carlstadt was, however, so 
intemperate at Wittemberg, that it became ne- 
cessary for him to leave it, and accordingly he 
retired to Orlamund, a small town in Thuringia, 
in the dominions of the duke of Saxony, where, 
with the consent of the inhabitants, he became 
their pastor. He also unfortunately mixed him- 
self up with the insurrection of the peasants, and 
neglected to return to his university upon the 
summons of the elector, who sent Luther to 
Orlamund to inquire into the nature of his 
ptoceedmgs, and to induce him to obey. After 
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a discussion in tliis place between them, Luther 
was compelled to retire, having been exposed 
to much violence on the part of Carlstadt's 
followers, who pelted him with stones, and 
drove him out of the town with abuse. The 
elector made another effort to induce Carlstadt 
to return, but he so obstinately refused, that 
Frederic was forthwith compelled to banish 
him from -his territories. Carlstadt now wan- 
dered from place to place, and at length settled 
at Rottenburg, on the Tauber, from whence he 
wrote to demand a safe conduct, in order that 
he might dispute with Luther at Wittemberg, 
respecting his doctrines, wliich was, however, 
at that time refused, though subsequently 
Luther expressed his willingness to procure the 
meeting he required in order that they might 
do so, either at the university or elsewhere ; 
but the affair came to nothing. Carlstadt had 
not, however, to complain that Luther bore 
him any permanent ill-will, as he was most 
earnest in his intercession with John, the suc- 
cessor of Frederic of Saxony, that permission 
might be given him to return. He wrote to the 
elector to in treat that he would permit Carl- 
stadt to dwell in the town of Kemberg, since 
he found his residence in a mere village most 
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disagreeable to himself, as well as dangerous, 
as the peasantry bore him much ill-will, from 
his having been, to a great extent, the cause 
of the calamities which had befallen them. 
Permission was granted after much difficulty, 
and Carlstadt went to live in the neighbour- 
hood of Wittemberg in the autumn of 1525. 
In after life, he profited by adversity, became 
more Christian in his deportment, and avoided 
all fgjther disputation. 

In. the autumn of the year 1524, Erasmus 
published his dissertation on the freedom of 
the will, which maintained opinions closely 
alUed to Pelagianism, and aboimded with sen- 
timents utterly opposed to the teaching of 
the word of God on this momentous subject. 
Luther was so fully convinced of the errors of 
this dissertation, that he determined to answer 
it, though on account of the interruption he 
met with in the affairs of Carlstadt, some time 
elapsed before the reply could be published. 
No sooner, however, had it appeared, than it 
caused the greatest sensation, and so eager 
were the public to obtain copies, that they 
could scarcely be issued fast enough from the 
press to supply the increasing demand. Eras- 
mus was deeply mortified by this answer of 
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Luther, as he could not fail to perceive that it 
had been written with much care, and that it 
completely met and exposed the errors of his 
opinions. He even accused all the Wittemberg 
professors of having lent their aid to Luther, 
and especially Melancthon ; and, moreover, 
complained to the elector of the bitter hostility 
of his opponent. In 1526 and 1527, he again 
attacked Luther, and attempted to overwhelm 
him with criticism ; he also accused him of 
haying caused the insurrection of the pea- 
sants, and "then inflamed the anger of the 
princes against the victims of his own seduc- 
tion." This greatly pained Luther, who felt 
how unjust such an accusation really was ; but 
as he perceived that the desire of his opponent 
was merely to exasperate him, and that he 
brought forward nothing that would bear the 
test of examination, he abstained from replying 
to him again, and contented himself with letting 
him fall into the obscurity which he felt he 
deserved. 

Up to this point of his life, and indeed 
throughout his career, one thing is most re- 
markable ; namely, the facihty with which Lu- 
ther replied to his many opponents. Melancthon 
has justly observed, "that all pious minds 
e3 
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cannot but give tlie great thanks, which are due 
to him, for his unwearied exertions in this re- 
spect." But in usefulness, and in the amount 
of labour which he expended, they are certainly 
equalled, if not surpassed, by his translation 
of the Scriptures. It was the roice of God, 
through all his proceedings, whether by his 
actions or his writings, which he wished the 
people of Germany, as well as of the other 
countries of the world, to hear ; hoping that 
the true faith of Christ, and him crucified, 
might be kindled in many ; so that God might 
in truth be honoured, and that they might be- 
come heirs of eternal life. 

On the 5th of May, 1525, the Reformation 
was deprived by death of one who had rendered 
it in its progress essential service, and had con- 
tinued through evil and good report to defend 
the author of it from the violence of his adver- 
saries — Frederic, the elector of Saxony. In 
his last moments, he was attended by Spalatin, 
to whom, in answer to his earnest exhortations, 
he declared that he died "casting himself 
solely on' the spotless and availing merits of 
Christ Jesus for the forgiveness of his sins, and 
expressed his firm assurance that he was re- 
deemed by the precious blood of his beloved 
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Saviour.*' la bis earlier days, he had been a 
zealous advocate of and believer in the doctrines 
of the Roman CathoHc church. He had been 
a most industrious collector of relics, and in a 
will, which he had originally made, so far from 
manifesting any hope of salvation in the only 
way in which it can be obtained, even by faith 
in the Redeemer of mankind, he had committed 
his soul to the care of the virgin Mary, and to 
several of the so-called saints, canonized by the 
church of Rome, and had appointed that during 
the month after his death fifty masses should be 
said for the rest of his soul. But God in his 
rich mercy brought him out of such darkness 
into the light of the glorious gospel of his only 
begotten Son, and enabled him to shake off 
the bondage of superstition and will-worship 
with which he had been bound, so that he felt 
and acknowledged the impossibility of salvation 
save in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
By the advice of Luther and Melancthon, the 
body of the elector was interred without pomp 
or ceremony, and Httle mention was made, in 
the sermon of the latter, of his character, either 
as a prince or as a man. 

It was at this moment, when, by the death 
of the elector, gloom appeared to envelope the 
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proceedings of the Reformation, that Luther 
took another step, which in its results could 
not fail to break through every prospect, if any- 
such remained, of producing a cessation of the 
animosity of his opponents. He had long per- 
ceived, from the study of the Scriptures, that 
the ceUbacy of the clergy was contrary to their 
express command. He became the more con- 
vinced the more he studied them, that they 
set forth that marriage was ordained by God 
from the very beginning of the world, that he 
had been pleased to continue it from that 
time to the present, and would glorify it to the 
last; and he therefore decided to enter that 
state. He espoused Catherine de Bora, a 
nun, of the family of Haubitz, who was bom 
January 29, 1499, of poor parents, who had 
escaped from the convent of Nemptschen, near 
Grimma, on the Muldau, which she had en- 
tered in her twenty-second year (April 4, 1521). 
His friends trembled for the consequences of 
this step, and the report of it roused the most 
determined hatred amongst his enemies, who 
represented him as a licentious sensualist, and 
accused him of committing an unpardonable 
crime. Luther was, at the period of his mar- 
ziiige^ in his forty-second year, Catherme de Bora 
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in her twenty-sixth. They lived happily to- 
gether ; and though deep regret was expressed 
in various quarters that he^had descended into 
the daily routine of a married life, yet it neither 
impeded his progress in the work he was 
designed to fulfil, nor injured his usefulness as 
a minister of the word of God. 

The emperor and many of the princes still 
continued positive in their determination to put 
down the Reformation hy force; hut though 
their vehemence somewhat discouraged the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the newly appointed 
elector John, yet efforts were made by the for- 
mer to bring over duke George of Saxony to 
embrace the principles which now prevailed, 
which were not altogether useless in their 
results, for although they failed with the 
father, yet his son was led to embrace them. 
On the 11th of December, the diet again met 
at Augsburg, when it was determined to re- 
assemble at Spires in the following May, to 
go fully into the questions of the holy faith ; 
of public rights ; and of a general peace. In 
the meanwhile, the emperor was intreated to 
take measures to call a council ; the edict of 
"Worms was evaded, and the clergy enjoined to 
introduce no novelty of doctrine, but to preach 
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the pure gospel, to consult for the peace j 
harmony of mankind, and to do everything 
the honour and glory of God. Such was 
condition of afPairs when the diet of Spi 
was summoned to meet in the following yea 



CHAPTER IX. 

Diet at Spires— Persecution in Hungary and Bohemia— Luther's 
depression of mind— Circumstances which occasioned it— 
Zuinglias— Quarrel between Clement vii. and Charles v. 

The diet did not assemble at Spires till near the 
end of June, 1526, but it was well attended, all 
the electors being present except the elector of 
Brandenburg. At the opening of the assembly, 
Ferdinand, the representative of the emperor, 
intimated that it was the pleasure of his master 
that the best method of securing the Christian 
religion should be determined upon, and that he 
looked for the effectual carrying out of the edict 
of Worms, which had been issued five years 
before. A committee of bishops and princes 
was appointed to devise some method for the 
permanent settlement of religious differences, 
but previously to their meeting to consult the 
representatives, the emperor insisted that his 
instructions should be read, in order to insure 
obedience to 'him, and to prevent the commit- 
tee from discussing matters on which it might 
not come within their province to deliberate. 
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The principal deputies answered by writing, that 
as it had long since been proved how difficult 
it was to carry out the intention of the edict of 
Worms, so now, from the time that had elapsed, 
it was much more difficult to do so ; and that 
they were sure, if the emperor were present, he 
would come to the same conclusion. They 
stated also that they saw no hope of obtaining 
the appointment of a general council by the 
permission of the pope, and therefore urged 
that a Germanic council should be called ; but 
if that appeared impracticable, they intreated 
him to dispense with the execution of the 
edict till the time should arrive, in which the 
question could be permanently settled by such 
a method as they recommended. "Such," 
they said, " had been the plan of the last diet 
of Nuremberg, and since their intended con- 
vention had been interdicted by the emperor, 
the expectations of the states were disap- 
pointed, and the disposition to tumult and civil 
war '^^vas much increased." They also hinted 
that had greater attention been previously 
given to the subjects of grievance, the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants might have been pre- 
vented, and that all minor disturbances would 
have been quickly settled. They further 
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brought many complaints against the practices 
of the clergy, and called loudly for an instant 
correction of the abuses which harassed all 
classes of persons from their extortionate de- 
mands, whilst they also insisted that the free 
course of the gospel should be in no way im- 
peded. 

The ecclesiastical partisans of the papacy 
had not yet, however, learned the lesson, that 
they must give way to the prudent remon- 
strances of the German reformers. Their con- 
duct continued to be as insolent as it had 
hitherto been, and was so vehement and un- 
principled that the princes and their adherents, 
seeing no prospect of an amicable adjustment, 
prepared to withdraw themselves and return 
home. In this critical juncture, Ferdinand, 
who represented the emperor, determined to 
recommend moderation to the contending par- 
ties, and with the aid of the archbishop of 
Treves, prevented a rupture, and brought 
about a more amicable disposition. There 
still remained, however, the difficulty, how to 
decide in a manner sufficiently respectful to 
the emperor, without the compromise of their 
own sentiments ; but at length the following 
method was suggested by the reforming party^ 



space of a year ; that the empero 
a solemn address, be requested to j 
an assembly ; and that^ in regard 
siastical concerns and the edict of 
princes and states should, until ei 
the other sort of council were callec 
so to conduct themselves in thei 
provinces, as to be able to give t 
to the emperor, a good accoun 
administration." 

The termination of the diet was 
vantageous to the prospects of the 
it released them, for a time at leas 
dread of persecution, and enablec 
follow their pursuits with tranquil 
active spirit of Luther was emploi 
the lull wbipli f-r^iu«.^J *!-- ' ' • * 
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and he also published an exposition of the 
Psalms, which he dedicated to Mary of 
Austria, the sister of Charles v. The Refor- 
mation proceeded gradually and steadily in all 
the provinces which were subject to these 
princes, who were favourably disposed to the 
promulgation of gospel truth. But, in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, persecution was again let 
loose, and the rigours of intolerance were 
exercised with unfeeling brutality. Many were 
burned for the truth's sake, but their faith did 
not fail in the hour of death. They testified 
with their last breath their confidence towards 
God, and glorified his holy name amidst the 
agonies of martyrdom. 

The comparative cessation from his hitherto 
unceasing activity had, about this time, a 
depressing effect upon the Reformer's mind. 
He had suffered much periodically from bodily 
complaints, induced, in all probability, by \m- 
wearied and laborious application to the objects 
he had in view ; the result of which was, 
th^t his spirits became weak and agitated, 
and his mind also oppressed with fears and 
apprehensions for the ultimate safety of his 
soul. The opposition he had encountered, 
especially from some of his own disciples, who 
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proceeded to extremes, had also tended to 
harass and perplex him ; a settled melancholy 
pervaded his mind^ and led him at times to 
imagine that God had forgotten to he gracious 
towards him ; at several periods, this feeling 
severely tried him, so much so that it fre- 
quently produced s3rmptoms of approaching 
dissolution, and greatly debilitated him by 
the violence of the paroxysms with which 
it was accompanied. He often declared that 
he was assailed by Satan, who desired to draw 
him aside from the path of duty ; and at such 
seasons, he earnestly intreated an interest in 
the prayers of his friends that he might not be 
delivered over to the destroyer. Every Chris- 
tian mind will be able fully to comprehend the 
nature of Luther's trials : it will attribute them 
to the visitation of a merciful God, who per- 
mitted them for his servant's wel&re, and to 
make him submissive to his purposes towards 
him. It will observe the fulfilment of the 
declaration of his infallible word — ^that *' no 
temptation" shall assail his servants, ''but 
such as are common to man," and that He 
" will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape," since it is the unerring decision of his 
will that "all things work together for good to 
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them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose." 

The opposition of many of his friends to 
the opinions he held on the subject of the 
Lord's supper was one of the troubles which 
perplexed Luther's mind at this time. Philip, 
the landgrave of Hesse, felt the importance of 
their being reconciled on this point ; and as 
followers of Zuinglius in Switzerland had 
taken up hb opinions in opposition to those of 
Lutket, he spared no pains to bring them to- 
gether, in order that bj mutual counsel they 
might put an end to a dispute which was not 
only iJUsadTuntageous to the progress of the 
Eeformation, but most injurious to his own 
temporal views. To effect such a desirable ob- 
ject, as the reconciliation of these disputes, he 
pn^osed that a conference should be held at 
Marburg, at which Melancthon and Luther 
should meet Zuinglius and CEcolampadius. 
The result of their conference was far from 
being satisfactory, for so rigidly did Luther 
hold to his opinion, erroneous as it was, that 
nothing more was gained than that each party 
consented to endeavour for the future to mani- 
fest Christian charity and moderation towards 
eachoUier, and diligently to pray that God 
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would lead them into all truth, that so they 
might abstain from harshness, and presene 
every appearance of concord between them- 
selves. To this end, certain articles were 
drawn up and agreed to on each side; but 
notwithstanding the earnest desire of Zuin- 
glius, and the personal exertions of the land- 
grave, nothing like cordiality of sentiment was 
arrived at as the result of their interview. 

The pope, Clement vii., and Charles v. 
had in the meantime quarrelled. The former 
had given his aid to Francis i. of France, 
whom the latter had defeated at the battle of 
Pavia, and made his prisoner. The pope, un- 
der the pretence that he had been unjustly 
treated, absolved Francis from an oath, by 
which he had bound himself to execute a treaty, 
and also sent a brief to Charles, accusing him 
of treachery and perfidy. This so much en- 
raged the emperor that he forthwith abolished 
the authority of the pope in Spain, made war 
upon him, besieged Rome itself, and " at 
length compelled Clement to capitulate on 
severe terms, and to remain a prisoner until 
the articles" of the capitulation were fulfilled. 
But the moment they had accommodated their 
own personal quarrel, they again united to 
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carry out the old system of persecution towards 
those who had escaped from the errors of their 
false faith, and with one set purpose again pro- 
ceeded to devise means of wreaking vengeance 
on those who had hecome, hy God's grace, the 
propagators of sound doctrines, and the 
defenders of liherty and religion. 



Second diet at Spires^Revocation of the t 
— Protest of fourteen imperial citiet— V 
emperor Charles— He Is crowned at Bt 
Luther's occupation during this period. 
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was, however, most unsatisfactory to the re- 
forming members of the assembly. Fourteen 
imperial cities, headed by the elector of Sax- 
ony, the elector of Brandenburg, the dukes of 
Lunemburg, and the prince of Anhalt, firmly 
determined to enter a protest against it, as an 
unjust and arbitrary measure, and calculated 
to promote sedition and disorder throughout 
the Germanic states. Thus, also, from their 
conduct arose the cause why the famous title 
of Protestants has ever since been the honour- 
able designation of every class of Christians, 
who have refused and still refuse to submit to 
the imperious tyranny of the church of Rome. 
The protesting princes also submitted a list of 
grievances in form, and appealed to the empe- 
ror and a future general council, or to a lawful 
Germanic council, which should be impartially 
conducted. It was a vain hope that they 
should ever find impartiality directing the re- 
solutions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
The errors of their religious system were too 
great and many ; their inveterate hatred of the 
truth was too fixed and permanent ; their re- 
solution to maintain every abuse, and to submit 
to no change for the enhghtening of the minds 
of men was too determined, ever to permit 
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them to see such an expectation realized. To 
this hour they remain unchanged^ a standing 
monument of the utter impossibility of any 
system, which is essentially evil in itself, being 
able to produce an amelioration of its condi- 
tion by any effort or power of its own. In 
addition, also, to the resolution to which the 
protesting princes had come, they determined 
to send ambassadors to Charles v. to lay their 
proceedings before him. He received them at 
Flacentia, and as he had already intimated 
that he expected they would be brief in what 
they had to say, they were prepared for the 
haughty reception they met with. Nothing 
daunted by this, they represented the state of 
matters to him firmly and respectfully, and gave 
him to understand that their objection to the 
decree of the diet was positive and unwavering. 
He kept them waiting a month for his reply, 
when he imperiously returned his answer, in 
which he asserted his determination to put an 
end to the growing reformation, and com- 
manded them to obey the decree they objected 
to without hesitation or delay. He stated, 
however, that he was equally anxious for the 
convening of a council, though he could not see 
the necessity of such a course, were the former 
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edict of Worms to be enforced. The ambassa- 
dors at once presented the act of appeal, which 
had previously been prepared in anticipation of 
8uch an unfavourable answer, which so irritated 
Charles, that, losing all patience, he put them 
xmder arrest, and commanded them on pain of 
death neither to stir from their habitations nor 
to write to their masters. 

The news of this violent conduct of the 
emperor quickly found its way to Nuremberg. 
It showed the spirit that was to be displayed, 
and that their only course now was to consult 
for their safety, and unanimously to prepare, in 
dependence upon God, for the struggle which 
they perceived was rapidly approaching. They 
proceeded, therefore, without loss of time to 
hold conferences, in order to settle the differ- 
ences of opinion amongst the several leading re- 
formers upon general matters of doctrine, and 
to deliberate, as to how far they could them- 
selves act in concert for an united defence 
against further aggression. On the 5 th of 
Nov., 1529, Charles v. arrived at Bologna, 
and on the 31st of January, in the following 
year, summoned a general diet, to be held at 
Augsburg on the Sth of the coming April. 
The summons was couched in a more mild and 
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conciliatory style than the reformers could have 
been led to expect from his previous haughty 
conduct. On the 24th of February, he was 
crowned at Bologna, with much ceremony, by 
the pope himself, who resided with him till the 
following March. During this time, they held 
many consultations respecting the affairs of 
Germany ; Clement urged the immediate ex- 
tirpation of the heretics, as he termed them, by 
the most rigorous measures, and resisted the 
convening of a council most strenuously ; at 
the same time alleging, that, had Charles been 
less mild and inactive, the disturbances which 
had agitated the church would have long ago 
been crushed. The emperor felt, on the other 
hand, that his subjects would not be trifled 
with, and thereupon positively refused to 
carry out the wishes and suggestions of the 
pope ; but in order, in some measure, to gratify 
him, he consented to waive the appointment of 
a council until the assembly of a general diet 
should be tried, and if that failed, then he de- 
manded that the council should be resorted to, 
promising in the meanwhile to make every eflfort 
to reduce his subjects to submission. Thus 
they separated, mutually determined to bring 
about the object of their most anxious desires. 
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juther during this period was occupied with 
composition and publication of his catechisms, 
ch have ever since been held as authorities 
he Lutheran church ; he also applied him- 
, with all his accustomed diligence, to the 
suit of truth, regulating his thoughts by its 
ates, and drawing increasing consolation 
n the study of God*s holy word. Fulfilling 
Divine precept, " Search the Scriptures," 
stored his mind with a rich fund of know- 
je, which not merely profited him for the 
sent moment, but enhanced his confidence 
he dealings of Providence towards him, and 
vinced him that they would all tend to the 
7 of God, whilst they furnished him with 
ms of obtaining every good, and fortified 
I with a sovereign remedy against every 
imity and trial. 



Diet of Augsburg— Luther at Coburg— C 
testant princes — Proposition of Charle 
Ferdinand— Opposition of the elector ol 
Schmalcald league. 
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the 8th of April ; it was then p( 
1st of May — ^but it was not < 
middle of June, on the arriT 
peror. Luther did not appear, 
the proceedings of the reforming 
counsel and advice. The new e 
Saxony, at first felt indisposed 
diet, but as the estates of th< 
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miglit be more safely decided, in what \ray, and 
how far, they might safely be maintained. In 
compliance with this request, seventeen arti- 
. cles were drawn up, which had previously been 
prepared by Luther ; these were presented to 
the elector at Torgau, from whence he set out 
on the 3rd of April, accompanied by Spalatin, 
Justus Jonas, Melancthon, and Luther. 

It was at first his intention that Luther 
should go on to Augsburg, — but he after- 
wards thought it more prudent to leave him at 
Coburg, as he had not now the privilege of a 
safe conduct. From this place Luther was 
enabled to maintain with ease and expedition a 
constant intercourse with his friends, to whom 
he continued to send letters of advice, as well 
as of encouragement, to direct their proceedings 
and to give them confidence at this important 
crisis, which he continued to do with unceasing 
activity, though he felt that his health was 
failing, and his mind was harassed with 
anxiety as to the result of the diet. The 
elector John arrived at Augsburg on the 1st of 
May, being the first of the princes to reach the 
city ; the others assembled by degrees ; several 
opponents of the reformation met the emperor 
at Inspruck, who, accompanied by cardinal 
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Campeggio, and the ambassadors of England, 
France, and Portugal, entered the city on the 
evening of the 15th June, being the day pre- 
ceding the popish festival of Corpus Christi. 
"This day was expressly chosen with the 
design of putting the Protestants to the test, in 
the solemnities of the following day ; and fore- 
seeing this, the opinions of the divines were pre- 
viously required, who decided, that all share 
in the procession ought to be declined, as tend- 
ing to confirm an unwarrantable abuse." The 
elector and princes went to meet the emperor, 
on whose approach both Charles and his brother 
dismounted and received them graciously, — ^but 
Campeggio and the other cardinals who accom- 
panied them remained seated on their mules. 
Campeggio seized the opportunity of pronounc- 
ing the benediction, which was a customary 
observance with the Roman Catholic prelates 
on such occasions. The emperor, with all the 
Romanist princes, immediately knelt down, but 
the Protestant princes remained standing. 
The emperor did not appear to take any notice 
of this positive manifestation of their religious 
convictions, but he fully understood what it 
meant. The elector of Brandenburg then 
addressed the pope's legate, Campeggio, in a 
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Latin speech — which Charles v. highly com- 
mended — and playfully alluded to the negli- 
gence of the Roman Catholic prelates. 

After the arrival of the emperor and his 
escort at the imperial palace^ he sent for the 
Protestant princes, and intimated to them, 
through his hrother, that he expected they 
would attend the following day, in the usual 
procession, according to the ancient custom. 
This they positively refused on the moment ; 
and upon the renewal of the demand on the 
following morning, they persisted in their re- 
solution — declaring that " they ought to ohey 
God, rather than man." The elector of Saxony 
was then required, in virtue of his office, to 
bear the sword hefore the emperor to mass. 
After consultation with the divines and the 
other protesting princes he consented to do 
so, inasmuch as he would merely, hy doing so, 
fulfil an official duty. But he positively refused 
to take part in the religious service, or to how 
at the elevation of the host. An arrangement 
was also made that the chaplains of hoth 
parties should refrain from preaching during 
the sitting of the diet, and it was enforced hy a 
prohibition. 

The diet was formally opened, on the 20th 
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hastily took the Latin copy himself, and handed 
the Gennan one, which had been read> to the 
elector of Mayence, and whilst dismissing the 
assembly, requested, And obtained a promise 
from the Protestants, that it should not be 
printed or pubhshed without his knowledge or 
consent. 

The emperor forthwith determined to sub- 
mit this document to the decision of the 
Biomanist divines, for their examination and 
answer; who furnished> as it was called, a 
refutation of it, on the 13th of the follow- 
ing July, which was of so violent and passionate 
a character, that Charles felt it absolutely 
necessary it should be re-considered and drawn 
up afresh, to avoid, if* possible, the rupture 
its tone and temper must have effected. On 
the 3rd of August, the estates were again sum- 
moned, and the revised refutation was read 
before them ; in which, though some abuses 
were acknowledged to exist, which the emperor 
promised he would endeavour to get reformed, 
yet the Protestants were commanded to return 
into the bosom of the church, from which they 
had departed, without delay, and to submit them- 
selves as its good and faithful subjects. " The 
elector of Saxony answered fbr himself and Ws 
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friends, that they would do anything for the 
restoration of peace, which could be done with 
a safe conscience, and that, if they were scriptu- 
rallyconvicted of error, they would renounce that 
error.*' He also, in his own, and in their name, 
requested to have a copy of the refutation, that 
they might consider it, and show wherein it 
was unsatisfactory to them, which would only 
be in conformity with the fair and candid discus- 
sion to which they had been invited. This was 
however refused at the moment ; but, two days 
afterwards, a copy was offered, provided no tran- 
script shovld be made of it, and that it should not 
be shown to other persons, as the emperor was 
resolved there should be no further discussion, 
and that submission should be made to his will. 
On such terms, it was refused to be received. 
The emperor also threatened to withhold the 
electorate from John of Saxony, unless he sub- 
mitted ; which, combined with the restrictions 
sought to be imposed upon the permission to 
see the refutation, so much disgusted him and 
others, that the landgrave of Hesse, feeling 
nothing further was to be obtained by his 
remaining at Augsburg, left that city abruptly, 
without taking formal leave of the emperor. 
Another effort was, however, attempted, and 
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mediators were appointed between both parties, 
to effect, if possible, a reconciliation. But it 
ended as every previous attempt had done ; inas- 
much as all concession was demanded from the 
Protestant party, and no disposition was mani- 
fested on the other side to give up one of the 
demands ; it was also evident that toleration 
would not for a moment be allowed, and that 
unreserved submission to the see of Rome would 
both be required and compelled by the most ac- 
tive and energetic measures. The doctrines and 
regulations of the Protestants were condemned : 
whatever had been changed was commanded to 
be restored to it? former state; and, further, it 
was resolutely determined, that the emperor 
and the estates should risk their Uves and in- 
fluence in protecting the ancient constitution 
of the church, and that the refractory should 
be summoned before the supreme court of 
judicature. At the same time, it was promised 
that a council should be held within six months. 
From the month of April to the succeeding 
October, Luther remained at Coburg, in com- 
parative quietude, from time to time receiving 
intelligence of the course of events at Augs- 
burg, in which he took a lively interest. He 
suffered much whilst remaining here both in. 
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had embraced the principles of truth in opposi- 
tion to the errors of Borne. Nevertheless the 
result could not be considered as unsatisfactory 
upon the whole, inasmuch as the determined 
perseverance, manifested during the negotia- 
tions, showed the impossibility of any conces- 
sion or comproniise of principle being made 
>to the wishes and demands of the emperor and 
his party, and led the Protestants to become 
acquainted with the actual strength of their 
position, so that they could not but perceive 
that the continuance of their resistance against 
the oppression of their opponents must in 
the end terminate favourably to their cause. 
Charles v. had also made a further proposition, 
which seemed to be full of future danger to 
their interests. He had lately invested his 
brother Ferdinand with the hereditary states of 
Wittemberg, and he now proposed that he 
should become his successor in the imperial 
office, inasmuch as he felt that, if elected, he 
would be a most determined opponent to the 
further progress of the Reformation. 

Contrary to the advice of Luther, the elector 
of Saxony protested in form against this ap- 
pointment, and in opposition to the majority 
of the princes, who had given a preliminary 
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It has been already noticed, that a difference 
of opinion existed between Luther and the 
Swiss reformers, on certain points of doctrine ; 
and this had led to many painful altercations 
between them, and to much disunion and dis- 
affection towards each other. In the formation 
of this league the question arose, whether the 
Swiss should be admitted into it ; and after much 
debating, it was decided, chiefly at the insti- 
gation of Luther, that as the margrave George 
and five cities had formally refused to be- 
come members of it, a treaty should be formed, 
by which one uniform proceeding might be in- 
sured, and by which resistance to the demands 
of the emperor might be strengthened and sup- 
ported, so that he would be compelled to yield 
during the impending negotiations. The result 
of these proceedings was, that Charles v., be- 
coming more desirous of conciliation, availed 
himself of the profferred services of the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and of Lewis the elector 
palatine, who offered to mediate between the 
contending parties ; and, after many confer- 
ences and discussions, a pacification was at 
length settled at Nuremberg, and finally rati- 
fied at the diet of Uatisbou. 

f3 



CUAPTER XII. 

Death of John, elector of Saxony— Death of Clement vii.— 8ufr 
ceeded by Paul iii., irho continued negotiationi for a general 
council— Conference of Luther with Vergerius— Council tt 
Mantua— Proceedings of the Schmalcald league^Diet at Bt- 
tisbon — at Spires. 

During the transactions which have heen re- 
lated, the cause of the reformers sustained a 
heavy loss by the death of John, elector of 
Saxony, who had shown himself quite as much 
attached to the principles of the Reformation as 
his immediate predecessor Frederic had done. 
But his successor, John Frederic, had also 
eagerly embraced the same principles, and the 
prospects of the Protestants were not dimmed 
by the alteration necessarily induced by a change 
of government ; inasmuch as he manifested 
himself as determined to aid Luther in com- 
])leting the great work in hand, and defended 
and maintained the truth now established with 
energy and increasing zeal. In 1534, Clement 
VII. also died, and was succeeded in the pope- 
dom by Paul III. ; who at once continued the 
negotiations, which his predecessor had set on 
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foot, with the view to the appointment of the 
long-demanded general council. To this end 
he despatched several agents into Germany ; 
the most celebrated of whom was Peter Paul 
Vergerius, — ^who eventually renounced the 
Roman Catholic faith, hut who, at this time, 
was the willing and obedient envoy or nuncio 
of the pope. His chief design was to gain over 
M elancthon and Luther ; and to this end he 
had a personal interview with the latter. The 
meeting between these persons was of a most 
singular character ; the substance of which has 
been inserted in the German works of Luther, 
to the following effect : — 

" Luther was summoned by Vergerius, on 
Sunday morning early, to an immediate con- 
ference. Luther sent to a barber, that he 
might be shaved and dressed. When the bar- 
ber arrived, he said, * Pray, Doctor, how 
comes it that you wish to be shaved so early 
to-day V Luther answered, ' I must wait 
upon the holy father, the pope's ambassador ; 
and therefore I must be dressed, that I may 
look as young as possible, and then the legate 
will think, " What, then ! is Luther so young, 
notwithstanding he has caused so much mis- 
fortune in the world; what will he then do 
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next?'" And when Master Heinricli had 
shaved liirn, he put on his hest clothes, and 
hung his golden chain round his neck. Then 
said the harber, 'Oh, Doctor! that will stir 
up their bile !' Luther replied, * And for that 
very reason I do it. They have vexed ns 
more than enough already; when we deal 
with snakes and foxes, we must have all oar 
wits about us.' Then answered the barber, 
' Gro, then, and may the peaoe of God attend 
you, and may he be with you, that you may 
convert them I' Luther replied, ' That I shall 
not do ; but it is very hkely that I shall read 
them a good sound lecture, and leave them to 
their fate.' When Luther had finished this 
conversation, he stepped into the carriage, and 
drove off to the legate at the castle ; and 
while sitting in the carriage he laughed, and 
said, < Behold the German pope, and cardinal 
Pomcranus ; they are God*s instruments and 
work.' He drove up to the castle, and caused 
himself to be announced, and was then ushered 
in, and received their salutations; which he 
returned — but omitted in his acknowledgments 
all those pompous titles with which the pope's 
legates had ever been addressed. Among 
other things, they began to talk about a coun- 
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cil ; when Luther immediately said to him, 
*It is not your serious intention to hold a 
council, it is a mere idle pretence ; and even if 
you should assemble together, you would still 
mind nothing but eating and drinking, dress, 
and every variety of vain foolery ; and this, we 
all know, can lead to no good result. Re- 
specting faith and righteousness, with other 
weighty and important concerns, ye never 
think of inquiring in unity of spirit and in 
love, for that is not at all to your taste. By 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, we are tho- 
roughly persuaded in our minds on all these 
points, and stand in need of no council ; but 
other poor people may, who are oppressed by 
your tyrawny ; for ye know not what ye be- 
lieve. But if you are really so desirous, then 
summon a council to assemble. I will, if it be 
the will of God, personally attend, even if 
assured that you would bum me.' The legate 
then inquired, * "Where ? — in what city will you 
have the council held?* Luther replied^ 
* Wherever you choose — ^in Mantua, in Pftdua, 
or in Florence, or where you hke best.' The 
legate then inquired, * Would you also go to 
Bononia?' Luther asked, *To whom does 
Bononia belong?' The legate answered, *To 
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his holiness the pope/ On this Lnther ex- 
chiiined, * Gracious heayens ! has the pope got 
this city too within his grasp ? Well then, I 
will even come there.' The legate rejoined, 
* The pope would interfere to come to yon, to 
Wittemberg.' Luther answered^ * With all my 
heart : let him come here ; we should like to 
see him.' 'Then,' said the legate, * how will 
you like to see him — with an army, or with- 
out V ' Whichever he prefers ; we will prepare 
for both,' was Luther's reply. The legate 
then inquired, 'Do you consecrate priests?' 
' To be sure we do,' said Luther ; ' for the 
pope will neither consecrate nor ordain us 
any. And see, there sits a bishop, whom we 
have consecrated,' pointing to Pomeranus." 

This and much more passed in the course 
of conversation. In short, Luther told him 
everything that weighed upon his mind, or 
which he felt in any way to be necessary, in a 
tone of deep seriousness, and without the least 
reserve or hesitation. And when the legate 
was mounting his horse, ready to depart, he 
said to Luther, " Take care you prepare your- 
self for the council." And Luther answered 
him, " Sir, I will come, and bring my neck 
with me." 
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The pope insisted that the council^ respect- 
ing which Lutlier and Vergerius had discussed, 
should be held at Mantua ; but this proposi- 
tion the princes and the league would not 
listen to. They demanded that a council, to 
determine German matters, should be held on 
German ground; which being still refused, 
they determined to continue the existence of 
their league, and to raise a large army, in the 
event of their having to take hostile measures 
against the emperor, who continued to be 
harassed by the disputes which distracted his 
German states, with the war against the 
Turks, in which he had been long involved, 
and with another which had lately broken out 
against France. 

The pope followed the example of his pre- 
decessors, and determined to make everything 
bend to his decision ; and also adopted the con- 
tinued and continuing practice of the court of 
Rome — never to yield, until compelled to do 
so from the pressure of the foes their extra- 
vagant conduct had from time to time raised. 
In July, 1536, he called a council, which was to 
be opened at Mantua, in the next year ; — the 
object of its assembhng was stated to be to 
effect a reformation, and to advance the 
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iiiipi-Qvemcnt of morals in the church : hut 
the chief object ^va6 to make an attempt 
root out the Lutheran heresy, as the princip] 
of the Reformation were designated. The^ 
tone and temper of this proceeding exas*- 
perated, as might have heen anticipated, th^ 
German princes. The elector of Saxony re- 
fused to hold any communication with the 
court of Rome through its nuncios ; being 
confirmed in his supposition by the expressed 
opinion of Luther, that the pope had no desire 
that a council should be held, — ^least of all, if 
held, that it should decree anything but the 
most vindictive determinations against the 
Reformation. The year 1537 passed away 
without the council being held ; and in Febru- 
ary, 1.538, the Schmalcald league announced 
to the emperor that the decision come to was — 
that under the circumstance of the manner and 
method in which the council was proposed to 
be held, it was formally declined". During 
these pending reformations, Luther continued 
to take an active part in them, and to aid the 
league both by his presence and advice. In 
one of these sittings he was seized with a dan- 
gerous and painful disorder ; and, at his own 
urgent request, was removed home. The 
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^Quniey reinvigorated hiin> and through the 
attention and skill of his physician, George 
Stuzins, who accompanied him homeward, he 
rallied^ and in a measure recovered; hut it 
began to appear more and more evident, that 
the anxieties and labours of his past life were 
now beginning to make inroads on a constitu- 
tion that had never been robust, and fears 
were again raised lest his zealous exertions for 
the cause of truth and righteousness shoidd 
cease, and he should be taken from this world. 
The Schmalcald league waa now becoming 
so powerful, and exerting so manifest an in- 
fluence throughout the Protestant countries, 
that the Roman Cathohc party came to the 
determination of forming a counter associa- 
tion,, whose object snoidd be to preserve the 
power of the see of Borne against the increas- 
ing defection from her rule and governance.. 
The formation of this association was to h&ve 
been kept a profound secret ; but it was soon 
suspected that such an attempt had been set 
on foot, which suspicion was almost imme- 
diately confirmed. The membets of the- Pro- 
testant league, therefore, took inomediate steps 
to estabUsh their position, and held frequent 
meetings to furnish themselves with eveiy 
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'^ved with considerable exactness, and greatly 
i*engthened the basis of that ecclesiastical 
berty for which the Protestants contended. 

In 1540, efforts were again resorted to by 
c>th parties, in order to raise discussions on 
le subject of religion ; and an invitation to 
lis effect was issued in the month of June, 
id Spires appointed as the place of meeting, 
he discussion, however, took place at Hage- 
m. Spires being at that time visited with the 
ague ; but neither the chiefs of the con- 
deracy nor the master-spirits of the Refor- 
ation were present, since Melancthon was ill, 
id Luther was not disposed to enter on 
igotiations of peace. Many preliminary ne- 
)tiations had to be made before the discus- 
ons could take place ; but at length, in the 
Hewing December, the conference was com- 
lenced at Worms. Melancthon and Eckius 
lot the person who had figured in the earlier 
Ages of the Reformation as the opponent of 
uther) sustained the chief part in the dis- 
ute, which referred to the doctrine of original 
n ; but afler four days* disputation, during 
hich no conclusion seemed likely to be 
rrived at, it was suspended by the emperor's 
)mmand, who desired to postpone all further 
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proceedings for tke preMot^ in ordef that they 
might be renewed with greater solemnity in Iiis 
own presence in a diet summoned to meet at 
Hatisbon. 

This assembly was opened with great pomp 
and solemnity April 5, 1541, and with a gene- 
ral expectation that its proceedings would be 
Tigorous and decisive. By the consent of botih 
parties the emperor was intrusted with the 
power of nominating the persons who should 
manage the conference, which, it was agreed, 
should be conducted not in the form of a pub- 
lic disputation, but aa a friendly' scrutiny, oi 
examination, into the articles which had given 
rise to the present controversies. He ap- 
pointed Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug on the 
part of the Romanists, and Melancthon, Bueer, 
and Pistronius on that of the Reformers ; all 
men of distinguished reputation among their 
own adherents, and, except Eckius, all eminent 
for their moderation and desire of peace. The 
discussions continued about thirteen days.; and 
till they approached the subjects of the power 
of the church, and transubstantiation, there 
appeared to be some hopes of arriving at a 
settlement. The elector of Saxony judged 
that too great compliance had been yielded on 
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the part of Melanctbon and the others on the 
Protestant side, inasmuch as he thought they 
had departed from the articles of the Augs- 
burg Confession; and he therefore consulted 
Luther, desiring to have his opimon as to the 
soundness of his judgment^ who concurred 
with him, and intreated that he would inter- 
fere, lest the consequences of the conference 
might, from even l^e appearance of giymg 
waj, prove serviceable to their (^onents. 
Melanctbon, being thus admonished, took at 
once a firmer stand, which so much offended 
the emperor, that the conference was aban- 
doned on the 22nd of May, without any other 
arrangement being made than that in respeot 
of four articles. It was now resolved, that 
messengers should be sent to Luther, to obtain 
his consent to a settlement of the existing 
diffbrences, who acknowledged to them his 
joy that such a resolution had been already 
formed, as well as at the endeavours of the 
emperor to effect a reconciliation ; but unless 
a decisive arrangement could be come to on 
the other points, so as not to compromise the 
truths of religion, and fbe emperor should issue 
his decree to this effect, it was not to be anti- 
cipated that the desked end would be aimed «t« 
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as be could not cease to doubt tbe sincerity 
of bis opponents. Tbe elector of Saxony 
could not be induced to move fi'om tbe deci- 
sion of tbe Augsburg Confession^ and conse- 
quently tbe wbole of tbe proceedings ended, 
as all otbers bad previously been concluded, 
witbout any definite decision ; tbe Protestants 
gaining ground, bowever, and tbe Romanists 
being more and more discomfited. 

Tbe next year, at Spires, wben tbe diet was 
again summoned, tbe former became more 
bold. Tbe emperor was so entangled in affairs 
of state, and barassed by tbe many wars in wbicb 
be was engaged, tbat be was compelled to give 
in, step by step, so tbat a season of tranquillity 
was at lengtb guaranteed, and a commission 
appointed to see it preserved for five years. 
Tbe pope now proposed tbat a council sbould 
be beld at Trent, to wbicb bis adberents at 
once assented ; but tbe Reformers entered tbeir 
protest against a general council on German 
afi^drs being summoned at a distance from tbeir 
country, as tbey bad done beretofore, wbicb 
irritated Cbarles, and led to bis writing a let- 
ter of strong remonstrance, as an addition to 
tbe many efforts on bis part wbicb be bad 
made, to induce tbem to acknowledge and 
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attend to the mandate issued from Rome for 
the assemhling of the council at Trent. 

Nothing could, however, move Luther, or dis- 
pel the general feeUng against the holding of this 
council, which was in a great measure influenced 
by his writings at this period. Agreement as 
to holding it was out of the question. A new 
diet was again summoned, and it was settled 
that it should be held at Ratisbon, "which 
was at last, with great difficulty, accomplished;*' 
but it was carried on with so much ill-will, that 
it speedily broke up, and both parties openly 
prepared for war, which now seemed to be 
inevitable, and to be also quickly approaching. 



CHAPTER XTII. 



Luther's closiog days— His Journey to Eisleben— His sojourn 
there — His death— Concluding remarks. 



The time was now rapidly drawing near^ in 
which Luther was to be -summoned from the 
scene of trouble and conflict, which, for a 
long-continued period, had unceasingly wearied 
him. 'He had for several years almost daily 
been yearning for his approaching dissolution, 
and ardently longed for the hour when he 
should depart to be with Christ, in the enjoy- 
ment of those pleasures which are eternal and 
full of glory. He had also written con- 
tinually to his friends to warn them that the 
time was not far distant when he should be 
called upon to leave them ; he, day by day, re- 
peated that he had become weary and indif- 
ferent, or in other words, old and useless : — 
" I have finished my journey," he said, " and 
>^ught remains but that the Lord should re- 
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unite me to my fathers, and give the worms 
and putrefaction their due." Still confident of 
his own weakness and infirmities, he ceased not 
to urge them to pray for him, that the hour of 
his departure might be pleasing to God and 
salutary for himself. He regretted that he was 
continually called off from the contemplation of 
better things by the unceasing differences of 
persons, which he was earnestly requested to 
accommodate, as well as by the constant dis- 
cussions upon points of ceremony and worship, 
which he was compelled to hear. His soul 
panted for peace, and he looked forward with 
p^ous resignation to his death alone, as the 
event which would free him from all his 
anxieties. Tempted, and sore tried, he con- 
tinued to be, at different seasons ; but his heart 
was stayed upon his God, and he continued 
to pray stedfastly and fervently that the Lord 
would come speedily to take him hence. 
His -bodily infirmities continued to increase; 
and an exceedingly painful disease broke down 
the remaining strength of his constitution, from 
which he endured the most excruciating suffer- 
ings, which harassed him almost without ces- 
sation, night and day. 

On the 24th of January, 1546, Luther left 
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Wittemberg to proceed to Eiskben, whither 
he had been requested to go, to imdertafke a 
settlement of differences which had ariien 
between the dnkes of Mansfeld, respecting 
their property in the mines of that locality, and 
which he had long promised, if possible, to 
arrange for them, as well as to eadeavour to re- 
concile their opponents to them. He took his 
three sons witlh him, and was accompflcnied also 
hy a friend. 5e was detained €hroe days at 
Halle by a flood, wfaidi prevented his ^crossing 
the river. His bodily weakness continued to 
increase, so much so that fears were enter- 
tained <that he would be unable to proceed 
further j; however, he ralfied so far as to enter 
upon the business for which he had set oitt, 
without being successful in bringing it to a 
favourable termination. The dukes of Mans- 
feld had met him at the boundaiy of their ter- 
ritory with a hundred and thirteen persons on 
horseback, and showed him every noftk of 
respect. Four times, during the three weeks 
he stayed in Eisleben, he preached, and mani- 
fested that his mind was ndt only as vigorous 
as ever, but also that it was cheerful and at 
ease. It was, however, a^pavent to^idl his 
friends that the impression pervaded his mind 
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that his dissolution was near at hand. He 
wrote most affectionately several times to his 
wife, encouraging her to put her whole 
confidence in God, who would provide all 
things that were needful for her, and also 
intreating her to tranquillize herself, respecting 
himself, since the Almighty would take care of 
him much better than she, or even all the 
angels could. On Wednesday, February the 
1 7th, it was evident to his friends that a strug- 
gle was approaching, his weakness having so 
much' increased, that he had been compelled to 
give up all matters of business, and to confine 
himself to his chamber a short time previously. 
In the evening, after supper, the disease from 
which he had for a long time suffered most 
acutely returned with redoubled violence, and 
induced him to wish to retire to a chamber 
near at hand, wherein he laid down for two 
hours, until the pains increased. His old friend 
Dr. Jonas was sleeping in the same apartment 
with him, whom he awoke, and requested to 
get up and direct the overseer of his boys to 
Warm the dining-room. Soon after he "had 
been removed to this chamber, the count Albert 
of Mansfeld and his wife, with several cithers, 
came to see him. At length, feeling his end 
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approachmg, he committed hmifldf to Grod with 
this prarer : — '* O heaTenlj Father ! eternal and 
mercif ol Grod ! thoa hast rereakd to me thy 
dear Son, oar Lord Jesus Christ, — ^whom I 
hare preached, — whom I hare acknowledged, 
— ^whom I have loved, — and whom I honour 
as my dear Sayioar and Redeemer, whom 
the ungodly persecute revile, and blaspheme ; 
now take my soul unto thee." He then 
said thrice, — ''Into thy hands I ix>mmend 
my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 
thou Grod of truth; for thou, O Grod, hast 
loved me much." After giving utterance to 
these word?, and having answered "Yes!" 
to the anxious inquiry of his friends whether 
he died in the truth of Christ and the doc- 
trines he had preached, at length he was 
called from hence into the eternal world — to 
enjoy everlasting communion with the Father, 
Son, and Holy Gbost^ and all the company of 
prophets and apostles, and gently breathed out 
his last breath, with his hands clasped, and 
without a feature being disturbed. Agreeably 
to his own often expressed desire, that his body 
should be interred at Wittemberg, it was con- 
veyed thither, and interred on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, with the greatest honour, in the front of 
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the pulpit, from which he had so often pro- 
claimed the doctrines of eternal truth, and 
awakened the whole of Germany, as well as 
the world, to listen to the sound of the glorious 
gospel of the blessed Grod. 

Thus died, in peace, and in his bed, Luther — 
the mighty instrument which God had raised 
up to break through the darkness which held 
the earth, and to display the glorious Ught 
of liberty and truth, which " shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day." Never was there 
in all the ages of the world a brighter instance 
of the marvellous providence of God than in 
the preservation of this his servant, from the 
hands of his enemies. Step by step did he 
lead him through the dangers and difficulties 
that surrounded him. In whatever view we 
consider him — ^whether as a man, a scholar, 
or a divine — we behold him shining forth 
with remarkable and unceasing brilliancy of 
character. Luther had his infirmities and 
faults, as other men : quick in natural tempe- 
rament, impatient of rebuke, and determined 
to persist in whatever course he had adopted 
from the honest conviction of his own mind 
that his judgment was right, it is not to be 
wondered at that^ on some occasions^ he should 
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have appeared in an unfavoofable aspect. But 
when the state of the times in which he lired 
is considered, when we reflect how many and 
great were the disadyantages under which he 
laboured, and withal how sorely he was as- 
sailed by the unceasing hatred and unrelenting 
persecution of his enemies, the more is it 
evident that had not Gk)d worked in him ''to 
will and to do of his good pleasure," he would 
have been much more vehement and rough 
than he is represented to have been. No 
man mourned over the "sins and offences 
of his life" more than Luther did : no man 
ever prayed more earnestly that Grod*s grace 
might be sufficient for him, and that his' 
strength might be perfected in his servant's 
weakness. He felt that God had given him a 
great and mighty work to do : to this he bent 
all the energies of his mind, and with an en- 
durance which has scarcely ever been equalled, 
and with labours rarely surpassed, he gave his 
whole soul to the work of proclaiming, both by 
his writings and by his preaching, " the un- 
searchable riches of Christ." Zeal for what 
he knew was truths because led firmly to be- 
lieve it to be so by the unerring teaching of 
the /Spirit of God; undaunted mtre^idity to 
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niamtain a Christian system of reli^on in op- 
position to the soul-destroying heresies nrhioh 
defiled the then visible church ; abilities both 
natural and acquired to defend hift principles, 
and unwearied industry in propagating them, 
marked the whole tenor of his life> and mani»* 
fested him as the servant of his Lord, fitted 
by Divine grace to accompUsh the work ap- 
pointed to him, and with unflinching earnest- 
ness to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
Three hundred years have rolled away since 
the soul of Luther entered into the imme- 
diate presence of his God, but the light of 
truth, which he had drawn out from the bushel 
of traditionary falsehoods and vague and blas- 
phemous superstitions that had hidden it, yet 
shines forth a beacon to the world, though 
at times it is obscured by the vain conceits and 
foolish imaginations of men. Still it is pro- 
claimed that there is but one faith, and one 
way of salvation— even by the finished work of 
the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
all the faithful servants of God, emulating the 
example of Luther, and drawing their weapons 
from the only spiritual storehouse of eternal 
wisdom, "preach, warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom ; that they 
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may present every man perfect in Chri 
Jesus;" wherennto they also labour, as 
laboured, *' striving according to fais woi 
ing, which worketh in them mightily," to ma 
known his way upon earth, *^ his saving heal 
amongst all nations." 
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